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WM MUTECAT Ste Meta nese tke eePocg atone oe COM GER Cad: vv inlets WR dae A oa 174 
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erm reCtOr v= EAT UI Soc | |e os aun eee tees Kaine gets Foss 168 
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ata areepenciiliresmtOr SUPDIES ~ c.ss'. ca olen wle cece os a ® 133 
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STATISTICAL RECORD 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
For the Years 1912 and 1913 


NAMES oF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY 
Have SERVED, RESPECTIVELY 


BO MAG er WUC ABE cai tia. ae ciiets's Bae 1908-9-10-I 1-12-13 
er Pe AGRO WON che rica: - te si at wht iv bie 1908-9-10-I 1-12-13 
Robe AY CUR sac lace ails covet cles 1908-9-10-I 1-12-13 
Re MOL APE ther Por. eit vagtte So ve cles s 1908-9-10-I I-12 
JOSEY 163 94 oie | SIO oie 1908-9-10-I 1-12-13 
BONE Lee STING ter erti's cts, hin Spans Vie a's. OO Yes IQII-12-13 
CLES SAY peal SS of a le a tae cr IQII-12-13 
BPC EOSH Sl OMIGING ys og arene ces aM teense IQII (8 mos.)-12-13 
Bee ERIC er ANGON ee) Se crs acts vs Ramla os IQI2-13 
Rete pet ey MLTR sear Maier rels oleic ov gis dG a Suva es IQI3 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


SEM UMET CENT COIGAR yan yc tie oteR ok cree os eet ee 185 1-2-3-4 
PORMUEL. cl, RENNINGTON. «5. cases s. 1855-6-7-8-9-60-I-2 
OTA ECE U1 | BES as 0 i tee a 1863-4-5 
See eG EGON ADD acs cei. ie. Fs vere th arelee ees 1866 
BRE DERMSK VV, HXICORD os. 27s 06. ok ho Sa Ela os 1867-8-9 
eee AWSOME ee ine Oa ce delle yee | 1870 
Reema Ur VVIELT ER ERA DA cobs. oti. ose bate eee Se. 1871 
re GER AGOBL Ei tee os iit el, aon iskecce ties <= 1872-3 
SOA MEET MA HARRAND ect Meus. os ova hP as «eee 1874 
RIM US RO RS oak Sle ig er. fe of ee 1875 
EDWARDS bes LJOBBING: |e sre sss. 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
RISEORGHAD GES WAIN seicki pea ae er isk Ls 1880 (3 mos. )-1-2-3 
PoIWRARD GHEE Rn Pe ce eer... 5 ae 1884-1889-90-1 
i TURUIRNOL) | Le) Vecreneenens ctor”, <. . .. aint 1885-6-7 
LN SSS 9 DOES ba Bea dspace Ie ea en a 1888-1892 
BE EYL STEM Moo eteee Ok Hoe os oe «De 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
Joun VAN DOREN, JR...... 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
Pee al] SAT DER DON Sins oe shit con lea Alerts Vinee 6» « 1895 
Soe TG aN aim oak it ce 1896-7 
Mirvsth SOuinns*. 1. 56. Beil kis eR ets: 1898 
* CHART Romi pall oe... x. Por 1899 (8 mos. )-1900-1-2 


(AR EES LENE cayat atest. cil ss ey eee ne es Pe 1903-4 
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Tsavip Al MCINDYRE Sa) te oe see ot ks ots 1905-6-7 
PREDERIGK 22 Ual Dette va,o cia oy epee cal 1908-9-10-II 
JAMES “DAAFER Ge oiee HG hiaeie e wtacepinen an edie weet aes sstees IQi2 
CHARLES: Pi “CAVLOR Gs ctie bee oar ene che ai edt IQ13 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


* 1OHN® WITEH RAD Ayu cehe ote et as ea, Stee ae tata eg Ce 185 1-2-3 
FE REDERICK W . RIGORD pipette san en ee 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
*GEORGE BS SEARSI 73. <2. 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7. (8 mos. ) 
C. ALBERT STONELAKE....... tery (4 mos. )-8-9- 
80-1-2-3 (8 mos.) 
* GEORGE WsCAGh oe Erno 1883 (3% mos. )-4-5-6-7-8-9 
RelEYNDON DAWG eh Pek Cee, a cham ee 1890-I-2-3-4 


Ropert D. ARGUE... ..1895-6-7-8-9-1900-I-2-3-4- 
5-6-7-8-9-10-I 1-12-13 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


af deere Ns CON GAR Sac ait son oe hse ae ees 185 3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
* (GEORGE B.. SEARS... 1859- -60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
*W. N. BARRINGER...1877 (4 mos.) -8-9-80-1-2-3- 
. 4-5-6-7-8-9-90-I-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
* (SBaAsILBERT esac oo. 1896 (2 mos. )-7-8-9-I1900-I (I mo.) 


A. B. PoLAND..I9O1 (10 mos. )-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-II-I2-13 | 


-SUPERIN’TENDENT OF SUPPLIES. 
MAREUET, « GAISER Gates ae hea Uae eet ete IQII-12-13 
SUPERVISOR OF ATTENDANCE. 

CHarLES A. MACCALL..... 1902-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-1 II-12-13 
SUPERVISOR OF MEDICAL INSPECTION. 
GEORGES). “TIOLMEStc tee Se ee cee IQ09-10-I 1-12-13 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 

ERNEST F. GuILBERtn 2: 1908 (7 mos.) -9-10-I 1-12-13 
SUPERVISING ENGINEER. 

GEORGE W KNIGHE 3... 1908 (10 mos.) -9-10-I1-12-13 
SUPERVISOR OF REPAIRS. 


AARON W. MILLER........ 1908 (10 mos. )-9-I0-I1-12-13 


*Deceased. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL 


Newark, N. J., July 31, 1913. 
Io the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN :—The Board of Education respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of the receipts and expenditures 
for the year beginning July I, 1912, and ending June 30, 
FOI}: 

CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE. 
M@epropriations <<. 0. <4. ..-.2 1,000, 382.07 
Brains Ako ei ee os 641,410.67 
oO TELE Re wg ge a a 5,000.00 
menoolibtary.fund< 5s)... 50.00 
ee 5,04.3-34 
MUNICIPAL. 
Balance from June 30, 1912....$ 14,970.98 
Common Council Tax Ordinance 1,307,900.00 
Cash deposited with Custodian.. 9,890.38 
PetLClOoter. arms soe Se ahi. ss 6,294.96 ; 
POLETCSC SOL ICU MOS cs ee 3: ae 240.00 
Bertie ney: EINES Si.” dio aie Beene 2.00 
1,339,298.32 
Senha cantly Ae = Sas ke cp «des $2,995,141.66 
EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day....... $ 1,507,722.74 
Teachers’ Salaries—M. T...... 5,000.00 
pS eh tho, 6) Kl si aS: h al SLO a See 50.00 
Lanse ao eee eed hes 141,176.00 
PUIECT GSLy yo fee eect ias Oa nies 1,894.60 


Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
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$1,339,298.32 


MUNICIPAL. 
Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 
Furniture, Heating, etc. ©... 1,177,499.67 
Sa men 2,833,343.01 
Balance'-Wite 2 err wether $ 161,798.65 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL 
STATE 
Appropria-|. Expendi- 
_ tions tures Balances 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day ........ $1,507,722.74| $1,507,722.74 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 

Training 2S ee ess 5,000.00 5,000.00 
School Library Fund.................. 50.00 80.00 
HOB NS ae hy ae i ea nae aan 141,176.00; 141,176.00 
Interest. 225 Sea eee eee 1,894.60 1,894.60 

$1,655,843.34! $1,655,843.34 

MUNICIPAL 
Appropria-| Expendi- ; 
tions tures Balances 

Teachers’ Salaries—Day ......... $ 289,215.34|$ 267,366.15/$ 21,849.19 
Teachers’ Salaries—Evening . 123,215.25 Iolo wa 
LCEEMTOS ses eee 9,646.00 9,646.00 
Teachers’. Pensions:s....4-22...0: 29,055.35 29,059.35 
Teachers’ Salaries — Manual 

Prainins,' 22 ane ee: O2,4b2 1 O24 248 
Playgrounds’ Salaries .............. 17,221.63 17,221.63 
Officers’ SalarieSigiee en 76,149.41 76,149.41 
Janitors, Salariesc ss: 148,759.00; 144,442.57) 4,316.43 
Medical Inspection Dept. 

Salaries 0 eee ee 28,000.00 26,549.50; 1,450.50 
Attendance Department | : 

Salaries? \:\... cee eee ee 17,909.00 17,841.77 67.23 
Tncidentals ' 2303. ee 9,009.50 9,009.50 
Prints [eee tee 9,940.39 9,940.39 
TexteBooks,- CC, 7s weweese 128,403.00} 122,980.34) 5,422.66 
Furniture and Supplies............ 114,505.00 88,475.35) 31,029.65 
Manual Training Supplies........ 12,732.00 10,716.58 2,015.42 
Playgrounds’ Supplies .............. 4,743.04 4,743.04 
ReNaipsi As... s Peee 97,822.00 82,525.66} 15,296.34 
Heating Apparatus... 19,424.00 12,882.36] 6,591.64 
HUT ALA Sex lass Sl ae ae ena 55,855.00 43,307.03) 12,547.97 
Lirhtand Power... 25,000.00 23,881.28 1,118.72 
WSbere on. a sot eee 12,000.00 11,971.44 28.56 
Rentsese.. tn! 2 see ae 2,860.00 2,755.00 105.00 
[Insurance *:::2. 2). eee ere 24,488.58! 15,461.92, 9,026.66 
Unenportioned): 232 ee eee FO G32 Tne eeeees.2-ta can 50,932.68 


$1,177,499.67 $161,798.65 


FINANCIAL REPpoRT. 17 
CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT 
SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 
RECEIPTS. 
Balances trot] titles30, 1012... .... 2 oe. 5 C2 $1,452,684.52 
Bemiteney | BAS OaTAS MOR GO Ne GP a oy Nets “ce en ot 27,000.00 
Cash deposited with Custodian........... 1,828.58 
BECP OSU ee or en ee te eid feck eo Hie 22,613.16 
—————— _ $1,504,126.26 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 
Appropria- Expendi- | Balances 
tions tures 
Oonstruction Department—Salaries__--____ $ 33,141.91 | $ 33,141.91 
Construction Department—Supplies________ 4,382.84 4,382.84 
New aAnkeon OME SChOOL = 4 cn 229,918.67 | 224,807.86 | $ 5,110.31 
Central C. & M. T. High School__.-__--___ 7,917.12 of pe 8 WE fs 
East Side C. & M. T. High School__--___- 254 .00: 254.00 
BouUtneside -Hith  Sehool oe 342,731.58 128, 836.64 213,894.94 
Wievelandssehnool,: House... 2-2 144,157.45 114,157.45 
Miller Street School House Addition_______ 146,282.05 | 118,520.80 32; (61520 
Miller Street School (Additional ground)-_- 5,591.57 5,591.57 
Webster School House Addition__--__--__-- 1,195.00 1,195.00 
RAGS ew sCNOO]:* HOUSCs-522 2s = a aee Sees 998.00 998 .00 
Montgomery School House__--_-----_______ 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Poysicnle training: Wield 32a eo) s6 == 15,752.64 10,198.97 5,558.67 
Abington Avenue School (Ground and 
ANOLRDE UGH 0) gq Camila Hee an ge lle PE Mi ee goa ea rae 87,225.56 42 ,688 .93 44,536.63 
Newton School House Addition.___-_____-- 205 399.38 87,390.55 | 118,008.83 
Central Avenue Sehool (Ground and : 
NOD) peers pee ee eer A Pore WY 89,858.52 17,424.58 72,433.94 
Ungraded School No. 2 (East Side)_-----_-- a hyn lea 3 NEOPA STS 
Chestnut Street School (Additional ground) 9,566.65 9,566.65 
Elizabeth Avenue School District (Site)____ 46.12 46.12 
Avon Avenue School House Addition_____ 4,410.00 4,410.00 
Eighteenth Avenue School (Additional 
ROLE OLGY)) Peet ae eee ee SS 10,113.65 10,113.65 
Westeside School “HOUSE. { see. 25s See 1,004.85 1,004.85 
PMU Ow SCUOML, TLOUSGs = oe ete) te ee 964.00 964.00 
Madison School House Addition___---_-___ 22:0 . 00! 220.00 
Hawthorne Avenue School District (Site)_- 15, 975.00 10,461.90 5,513.10 
Bergen Street School (Additional ground) 11,987.50 35.00 11,952.50 
Burnet Street School] House Addition_____ 24.960. 00" Pao 24,960.00 
South Market Street School District (Site) De 045.00)" |) eee ge 21,945.00 
Thirteenth Avenue School (Additional 
PT OUNCE ee oe ee, Lae Se 200.00 20.00: 180.00 
Hamburg Place School (Additional ground) 200.00 35.00 165.00 
Southern District School Site__.-__.--_--_- 200.00 15.00 185.00 
UNM ADDOTLONed EIB) seen se ee SocOLL OF a eon wees 33,011.97 
Unapportioned (Elementary)_--_----_---_- 52. 205..00> | eee ee 52',298 .50 
$1 504,126.26 | $861,620.12 | $642,506.14 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
IN DETAIL 


NEW NORMAL SCHOOL, (Site and Building). 


Balance. froms Juneys0, O12] es ws wis cae creda nite ale pie tate $220,918.67 
Expended for Construction ................ $219,045.93 
> Waghtine “fixtures a sects. ps aoe 2720.00 
Trorietlence. san a cree 804.40 
Bricker le. a wale ats Gh 419.10 
Exchiabine notice tres ete eae 240.00 
Biwehetane: Curh.se veccee ensces © 38.89 
Wetteding (8t n on ace a ee 52.00 
SHGUbbeLY wee nates create 266.23 
Baborers..: se ote et ee 1,000.00 
"REAMING de ihe Cec ee 308.20 
"EGpxsOll setc rus ce cea e ke 34.00 
AdVertisingsdi%.. «. <0 cc ete ie 68.86 
Kiline contract” #2 cs oeepeee ss 1.25 
—————— $224,807.86 
Balance sxc ce eee te tote ete an ee ate ee a wh. hoeeh oes 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAI AND MANUAL TRAINING 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


Balanee-tront | une sun Ol 225: one ee eee $ 12,882.66 
Deduct’ amount. transferred....5.-% .. sees ace 4,065.54 
—————  $ 7,917.12 
Expended for Extra Mason work............ $ 150.00 
Inscription 42 teen centeee 90.00 
Advertising: <se nee oar es 4.50 
Wreater ooh ee eet eee 202.51 
Lien claims ordered paid by 
Courtrof Chancery.02.con- ear 


$ 7,917.12 


EAST SIDE COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL, TRAINING 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


Balance: from. Junegsomini2: on aes oe ee bade gsr 

Deduct“amount! transferred. 2. a. ee eed 501.79 
——————. § 254.00 

Expended ‘for’ Shtrnbberyce cic cbc a ace ee ee $ 19.00 

Drivewavyerncow cook acces ane 175.00 

Changitie doors. ee ewe eee 60.00 


FINANCIAL REPORT. 


SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Balance-ttomr ties 30. 1012 fs nea sly. ts ced $350,731.58 
Wediict Amott ansterreds.. cs needs ew es 17,000.00 
Benen ror: COPEL LY ire <0 as aca sts 0 tb a $ 12,000.00 
PUTTS ALCAEN CS ohne tree earl eos Ow Oe 10.00 

IEAECIN ee Sea re ORAS oe 56.30 

Surveys here creme cee rete. 198.00 
(SOMCETIT Ia ION) chs ae are a 99.68 

LOM OT ISIN O eet nenee eres yee oie 89.27 

Auctioneer’s fee .........000. Pee An 

HBmlding. perinits. + .s<asw oes: « 200.00 

TR RCAVAUIN OS tr et Sins woe ee 4,161.95 

General construction.......... 105,335-74 

Plumbing wWork..t tc Gasitar ss 4,710.70 

Blectricas. WOlkK ous.) donee aes 1,542.75 

Wael: Cheater in. y oaaln ets. 425.00 

RRA TIC CMMI ea Matcha ee ye icthee a, crcie ew Grpiaieia! ci wie oles akeia’s 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL HOUSE. 
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$342,731.58 


$128,836.64 


$213,804.94 


$144,157.45 


$144,157.45 


$146,282.05 


Peaearice foul] Ue 30.1012: ov. ais e's re . $161,491.50 
Deduct amount transferred..-...:..........- 17,334.14 
Expended for General construction......... $102,557.21 
Steel and iron work. ..:...... 6,381.50 
Biambmosworeaiveaviceenh tr wis. 4,924.50 
Heating and Ventilating Worle 23,837.85 
Electrical’ work. 2.0.5. ..0.. 4. 3,311.00 
Laghtingw fixtures .%. . << fcunns T,Q19.05 
Vacuum cleaner. ...........0. 1,010.00 
Steel Fi Corie ke et Ge neta 182.00 
SLs ha dso fh See eR ee eh ae 12.00 
ea cclimtrn ee aa os 21.10 
SVSALEC ER} RCL ae ye a eg ad 1.24 
MILLER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 
Balance from June BOI OL 2 ters ie aoe ek $132,851.36 
PAD PLU DT Atte TOL 2-101 3.2 ho stil tc a oteie dah «o's 13,430.69 
Expended for Mason and Carpenter work..$ 77,677.82 
Steel and Iron work.......... 10,022.35 
Paintinet work. theme ee 803.25 
Plambtriese work orsee eee 4,369.00 
Heating and Ventilating work. 10,688.75 
Hiectricalworksctssss. cee. 2,235.50 
Lighting =trxtiiress<. en... : 765.00 
Wactunnis cleaner oo, 765.00 
Testing, boring, etc...... Sete 344.38 
iriderpiniwmng stereo es. 5,780.00 
Survey and appraisal......... 28.00 
Filing contracts, etc.:...3.... 1.75 
HI SCLOLSIACKS tre rae ta eee. 40.00 


Balance 


1 Se SAO ere 6 0,8 ie a6 Wie 108 oer) wiae) 01.6162. 6.9 6) 09 0 6 6 0, 0 ee 6 &) 6 


$113,520.80 


$ 32,761.25 
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MILLER STREET SCHOOL (Additional ground). 


Balance) frome: 20; 1012 ae eee $ 6,742.65 
Deduct: amount. teansterreds. «4 21040 ne te 1,151.08 
————— §$ 5,591.57 
Expended -forsProperty.ces. este eee eros $ 5,400.00 
PAOptaisal, sacs «catia eee 5.00 
Bearthiess i. ce een cee. 97.97 
Condeémiatiotics.ies » shel. steve ee 75.00 
ALCVeLtHSING os cg: atk em are wae 9.01 
FTICHONEET S45 LOG uit. oes 2.75 
Wthtlavits 1 6tCiackee hese cares 1.84 
$ 5,501.57 


WEBSTER SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Balance fronva} tine 20, t9lasrs a eee ee $ 2,182.93 
Deduct: amount transferred: 1... soa ea ee 987.93 
—_——— $ 1,195.00 
Expended for Vacnumy cleanét. 2-2-9 osc a eee $ 1,195.00 
RIDGE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Balance frome unersos4Ol2t ees eee $ 9,065.39 
Deduct -amount# transferred. -c:7. 45. se ee 8,067.39 
—— $ 998.00 
Hxpended/for:;Vacuum: cléanétscc.2. secre a sled ek $  g98.00 
MONTGOMERY SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Balance: from sJiines30,P10ls2... 5k. os ee $ 11,018.05 
Deduct: amountiiransterreds.. 0. ee ee 10,018.05 
——_———- $ 1,000.00 
Expended’ for Vacuum cleaner: sJ.meue. oe eee $ 1,000.00 
PHYSICAL TRAINING FIELD. 
Balance :fromjuness0 41012 ee oe ie cee eee $ 15,752.64 
Kpended for oarveyo cers. see: $ 355.00 
Gradinic fae far c orth tink eee 195.25 
Tpaboretsar-es ks Bie as 2,800.00 
Cagpenteray.. soi. co ne eed 4.00 
(PO PSOl ee et sheer PRA tee Ie 447.52 
Sodding: set atc sto eee tees 35.00 
Wiatet ed itlest ee aden eee 478.00 
Shelter cottages: 
Garpenters. sees ee 1,392.50 
PFALUIMELS. 1 Con ee eee eee 254.66 
EAMbED: secs Sass ee ee 1,473.57 
TiarUWaAre 2 aks sual see 54.25 
ROOUNE -ANOTK s.. saved cree 601.75 
Gutters work on..« 6. saat 113.53 
Plumbing. work. tec ate 952.00 
Cemetiti work <3 o.c<..2. oe % 955.06 
Oils, creosote, etc........'. 26.80 
AOVEUiSIn Oe es ore ace ele 60.48 
——— $ 10,198.97 


Balatice -:2 tenes Paty Rea keg on is oo ee $ 5,553.67 
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ABINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL (Ground and Addition). 


Palance: froth Inert, COIs ot nace ne es $ 84,975.00 
PMPIODTIALIONS TON 221 OI 30s wise cw se Soak ee 3 ee 2,250.56 
TBs See ye se Pep ae Saige] 1 9. ee $ 7,400.00 
SHAT ema en a Peceane baie oe ai here 50.50 

SUV CVI eek wee usecase os 30.00 

Bre TATILS pare e,, Aeris Secs oh ayane 77.00 

Mason and Carpenter work... 26,150.39 

Eteeland siron Wolk: . ssa or. 4,335.00 

PATOL WOES. Se oi re cess ote 82.18 
BlasteringewOrky ois nce dd se 550.20 

RDONNO RW OLK ye ae nckoae dre bL: 6s 160.00 

Plumbing works, 60 ck. act 1,300.00 

Heating and Ventilating work. 947.00 

PULCCEEICAN WOT]Co oe wd Secs oes 1,000.45 

PAN Debts es ee i ha heres 365.01 

PT APU Weal Cit ra aeee eae ries cate Foe 21.30 
Glate=blackboards. 2.72.23...) . 118.50 

PRC VOT USI Game tice. cs teens orave 40.80 

ae eR ie oe ne ce ore aie ein a note woalaes 


NEWTON SCHOOL, HOUSE ADDITION. 


Sreeceeit Ol) fUlle 30,5 1012...) y cc's’ soe ce os $185,930.00 
eect iaidOi s TOL2-101 3 ee cobs cess cs ass 30,119.38 
$216,049.38 

PICHUCHP AMOUNT TTANSTCrred ... 6 or, elesse po, a0e ie 10,650.00 
BrmesEnNEIO’ SLOT TE CFINILE ) oie eae ss os eis oe ae os $ - 143.50 
Mason and Carpenter work... 55,173.20 

Steel arid Iron work.......... 7,380.99 

IPLGMADIN Se sWOrky etree oe vs oie ¢ 4,131.00 

Heating and Ventilating work. 19,071.45 

PALCCILICALS WOEKG pao tak. ones 1,360.00 

PLOVOTUSIN ASP st tec ee. 121.32 

Balance 


oer er ee eee eee eee esos ee ees eee eee eeseseeeseee 


$ 87,225.50 


$ 42,688.93 


$ 44,536.63 


$205,399.38 


$ 87,390.55 
$118,008.83 


CENTRAL AVENUE SCHOOL (Ground and Addition). 


Balance from June 30, I912......... Pa, $ 57,085.00 
PeOVLOPLIATION “TOT251013 vec 2: oy ch areas. 31,873.52 
Peepended fOr “EP TODELLy..vis wad pone eate oases $ 6,650.00 
ANDPYaisal > seer een. eo 50.00 
Searches | oy eee tee 157.16 
EME co ric eee Sie 77.00 
Condemnation oe eae eS... 96.84 
Pera ited acts oa OA ee eee ike 80.00 
Mason and Carpenter work... 9,316.34 
Steel and Iron work.....°.... 952.00 
PMI CL LISING 2 fo carahas te. os clas 42.24 
PARC EHOMIEET Sat COM 6 ve ce sco. cus tene la 3.00 
Balance 


se eRe Se) Oey Cue) ee dO One, © 6) OMe BLS 0;'8) ¢.\0).0 «16 € 6 O70 66 6: 6.60n enw 


$ 80,858.52 


$ 17,424.58 
$ 72,433.04 
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UNGRADED SCHOOL NO. 2 (EAST SIDE). 


Balance: from Junes30,.1012.6)..nsiee.t. ieee $ 3,472.29 
Dedtict amountetbansterredss..4.nes oes 2,250.56 
—_—_—_—— $_ 1,221.73 
Expended . for Property 2. e910: .2> «eee $ 1,025.00 . 
OtIE VY 5 ascents ayes Gea eee 12.00 
Search Ay ake eee eee 03.35 
Grading 7s. carina nent 91.38 
> 1.22175 


CHESTNUT STREET SCHOOL (Additional ground). 


Balance’ from: funeeso,MI9OT2 9. ae et oes $ 10,487.50 

Deduct amount transterred... . 401.010. nee sie one 920.85 
| ———— $ 9,566.65 

Expetided for: Property.tr: a. 0s oe eee $ 9,500.00 

PLU RAISAL aed, ete creer 15.00 

SEArEl sehs Pak oes Ae 51.65 
SS. 8 So 


ELIZABETH AVENUE SCHOOL, DISTRICT (Site). 


Appropriation I912-I9QI3..... egos ate Aisle ccainry iva S 4g io $ 46.12 
Exxpended: for Water<connection=<. os. .tas 005 to. cme ee 46.12 


AVON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 
Balance from \Junes30 s10l2-4 arena eee $ 12,353.78 
Deduct. amount -transterred .2.o-. cee ee 7,043.78 


; ; $ 4,410.00 
Expended for Reconstruction of gymnasium floors.... $ 4,410.00 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL, (Additional property). 


Balance trom =-Junerj0, J012. 7. ee ak cee $ 10,000.00 
Appropriation -1G12rlores. : toca a sees 200.00 
$ 10,200.00 
Deduct amount. transferred. 2. ..+<...s.se+-s 86.35 
——— $ 10,113.65 
Expended for. Propereyaieees «. oc'rccs ecient $ 10,000.00 
Appraisalsie, so verte ee Bee . 35.00 
SUrveywee tears ett er er ae 12.00 
Seabcn aetctc tarts featee ate eats 66.65 
—————_ $ 10,113.65 


WEST SIDE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balance’ from> J 0ret30.0 1012: sec. c ee cee $ 12,038.31 
Deduct amount ‘transferred. <y. 2.7... 2S. 11,033.46 
—_———  $ 1,004.85 
Expended for Plaster work................. $ 15.85 
Coal holéscovers:4. stn oeseees 20.00 
Vacuum cleanerc.s 25 eee 969.00 
————  $ 1,004.85 
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PESHINE, SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balances tromiHd UNC sO, VOI! tac s aa cs sw 8 ee $ 5,176.22 
Dedtectramount transrerred sos aeass etc ve 4,212.22 
— $ 964.00 
Popetiderd! (OMay aciiimercteaner eto oid. oe 2G se ee te $ 964.00 
MADISON SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 
re esTIL ALi Y aad OLS" TOT 4 orcss 5 x awh sas ce aes ons « $ 240.00 
mequce amount transterreds is wows... 853 ce a 20.00° 
oe $ 220.00 
Expended for Repairs to auditorium ceiling........... $ 220.00 
HAWTHORNE AVENUE SCHOOL DISTRICT (Site). 
Peslancems rom «| ule 40, LIQT2S «co ita salse 6 Dees ree ones $ 15,975.00 
PROCRNEN STOLL LODCTLY cot hades enews lees ..$ 10,175.00 
Appraisal Me said... 1g eer 20.00 
OREO Mee eeitena a tetas Dir cates § 266.90 
——— $ 10,461.90 
BO ees gee REY hoe ne sais edie hd'g. sie > sod. nah $ 5,513.10 
BERGEN STREET SCHOOL (Additional ground), 
Balance-trom June 30, 1912. ....5--...:: oor Net pe re oe $ 11,987.50 
PEEENGC he 1Ot CADPTAISAlS |v. dete ts sl, cas bons sce Fas wae 35.00 
1 SN SOAR ell Sey ak, 5 SARE Se SE eC $ 11,952.50 
BURNET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 
Petibe ErOM. JUNE FO TOT2. 6.2 sas bn we kee eos ees: $ 24,960.00 
SOUTH MARKET STREET SCHOOL, DISTRICT (Site). 
eI eos et OITrn LEE SO, DOT? 520 fens s des scale en's we oo $ 21,945.00. 
THIRTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL (Additional ground). 
PR rprO tI, TOL 210140 2s. tts ces cee Cn ccccee ces ewe $ 200.00 
REI rere A DOTaigaly cod ainbal.. oss ces ce wee eawee ic 20.00 
ee eee Tiree NEA dia ted We ae os elev chews 3 $ 180.00 
HAMBURG PLACE SCHOOL (Additional ground). 
Premera TSA NITe TO Le Tse ee ir ek, os os oo oc va cute $ 200.00 
PERI Os ODT Alsd len eee oe aes dave! 35.00 
Ic aCO ie ee ue ees ORE A eS, oy ERE $ 165.00 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT SCHOOL SITE. 
PGTDLrIAttOll| “TOR2-1019 see eee tors Ce ok ck de ee $ 200.00 
menonded s10f. Appraisal sytney ee one eed os coe e 15.00 
ET: fete av CR ar Wee S025 sc to PA Ee ate ea $ 185.00 
UNAPPORTIONED. 
Rea Me RO Sere ALANCE, y 5 » ou aici oivia dietba’e dc ee cc caw chee $ 33,011.97 
Blementarymocnools-Balanceie ia: 5 ones «ss avani¥e $ 52,293.50 


CHARLES P. TAYLOR, President. 
R D. ARGUE, Secretary. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES 


AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Name of School House Sites Buildings 
Normal and JPraningiess. sea $ 40,000 | $ 48,000 
Normal School (new site)----______ 99,000 268, 000 
Barringer bie noe 2a ee eee 82,000 285,000 
OentralG., 6M Reh eeis pes sse ess 66, 600 562 ,000 
Hasteside Ow Meera sei ohare tee 43 , 000 254, 000 
South .o1ideé, Biph) 2222 eee eee  OOUG ees ea soe 
Abington CAVenuel 22 oseee ee ee 13,200 160,000 
Alexander = Strect_23 see 9,000 62,000 
Alexander Street District-_._.._.--_- 198004 tabs eee eee 
ARN = SireeG-. 04 or ee ae ee 12,000 55, 000 
AVOUSSOV CHUCS Uo"). aeeee eee Sees ae _ 20,000 191 , 000: 
Belmont. (A Venués2- ee oo 48,000 250:, 000 
Berpenisestreet.s seer eee eee 25, 000: 164,000 
Brucessy tl éets 2 ae ee eee 21,000 50,000 
Burne Gas treet 2. saa ee aoe 25, 000 238,000 
Camdens Streets. oso see eee? & | 20,000 59,000 
CentralcAy enliess. co eee Sa 28,900 74,000 
Olaritemy Street. soe. e eee te 20,000 100,000 | 
Chestnupes treet. 2. eee eae 22,000 51,000 
Olévelamd.) 2-2. 5 eee Sree 22,000 255, 000 
Highteenth A venues-s=) ee eee 16,000 60,000: 
HHZaApetW TAA Vener 2 eee eee 23,000 12,800 
Elizabeth Avenue District._--__---- 23,800 Ain meteor | 
HihORe Streets 22 Se ee eee 16,700 100,000 
Hitteentn A Venue. 2222558 ee 14,000 54,000 
Mourteenthe ‘A ventess.2- 22s 30,000 118,000 
Brankdinge1--. ct Ce ieee eae 24 , 500 145,000 
Hambune  blacel > 228 aces ee 24,000 170,000 
Hawkins serect. 0 2s oo aS ee 6,000: 58}, 000 
Hawthorne Avenue___-.._-.....---_- 22. , 000: 144,000 
Hawthorne Avenue District.___-__-- LO Taille ae. See 
Latiayetie ‘Street. 2222) ae ee = 25,000 183, 000 
Dawrenesy?S treeta. eo ee ee 30,000 45,000 
LANCOME 2 8 ere ene 10,800 75; 000 
Livineston)< Street. 222 fae ee 4,000 6,000 
Madisome:- 225-2 ee ee 18,000 162,000 
Markete street 22> ee eee 80,000 18,000 
Millers Street.22: 2 i ae 33 27,400 205, 000 
Monmouth Streets 222 ae ee 10,000 60,000 
Monte omery %. 2225 OR en eee Seer aes 27 ,000 145 ,000 
Mortons Street: 3: 2 Ssteee ee eee 50,000 300, 000 
INGWiholEr. so. <1} ere eee 28,000 295,000 
Northeseventh Street. =e Se 16,500 55,000 
Oltyeimes creet. 6 22k Eee eee 12,000 70,000 
Park Avenue (Dayton)_.--_-_--___- 3,000 2,500 
Parkerestreet..<.222 4 ee 24.000 | 2a eS 
Peéshitege 553305" ae ees 12,800 105, 000 
Ridgrgeens (2) or eee DMS oes 15,000 115,500 
Roseville ventie. ee ee Sa 13,200 80,500 
Seventti Av enue-=. 15-22 eee 19,300 105, 500 
Sixtpenth- Ward - Site2o == See TS O00 geese eS 
Soupieptreet: 2 2 eee ee 12,000 51,000 
Sonthwenghth Street. 24,000 144,000 
South Market Street.._-..-_._+-.- 20, 000 58,000 
Sourherenth: Streetz.22teee 2s 16,000 45,000 
Statemstreet<) 22 2s eee ee 15,000 19,000 
SumimmerrA vente. = ek ee 10,000 48,000 
Summer Place 72" eee ees 7,000 31,500 
SussexeA Venues4— eee eee 24,000 53,000 
Thirteenth “A venuetes een ees paid 38,500 163,000 
WalntiG- Street... = eee 7,500 7,000 | 
Watrens Street... 2+ eee 14,000 137,000 
Washington. Street so: eens oe 57, 000 76,000 
Waverly sA ventless.) = 22 ee 13,500 50,000 
iWeDSteIy 20222 ee 17,000 148,000 
W Gktesside2s20 22 oe eee 23 ,200 115,000 
Ungraded School No. 1 (West)----- 10,000 16,300 
Ungraded School No. 2 (East)_--- 4,000 17,100 
Q@nensAlls, . Sees. 5. eee ees 1,000 3,300 
Faweett School of Industrial Arts_- 36,000 19,000 
Boye andustrial- 22s oe ee eee 2,000 10,000 
Physical Training Field__....--.- oes 45,000 5,000 
Marshall Street (Shop)__----------.- 9,000 5,000 

Wotan soos Ae ee eae $1,758,375 | $7,182,000 


Furniture 
and 
Equipment 
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ORDINARY EXPENSES 


= EOUS 8 
3a UPPLIES 
= 3 g | 
2 2 3 | 
& 3 » § 3 Repairs ; 
eons NN is 53 4 vy s 
and = z 3 9 a 
hy a | E a | . | : 
, a 2s a 
Hi eee 5 i: 
ers y alll -|§ 17,500.06 | 5 s ES 3 3 £ 
ral C. . 2 987 & a $ FE = _ 
‘Bide ' &M. T hae 96 9 E 2] On 
©. & M1 ---- 109 741.54 5 4 . 
M. T. High.” 00 840. 5B ) . 80.7 ) & 4 2 sea 2 
Elementary at eae ) Bio “TA $61.04 & = 3 a Fe a 
| Alex: Avenue... TAL Od 0,046.25 8,587.46 . emia | r= Es | Nip Ss 
fire, Moet ee ime Ee + ma pia lila dy 
Avon Avenue. ceases OE inset =. img $164.82) 21 a gs s z 
ES ame ie tee og ge|=—| weal a sme a om a 3 He | 2 |é 
 &B tree exh scam aes : 1890.89 »863.00 609.19 ke 071.62 879.00 17. 
Ur gman wa eneee eee 38,513.41 1,776.00 ; 902.86 49.00 1,366.20 141.70 865.61 25 $ 5.75 | $ 20 | 
50,681.59 Sames| ienree $6.10 112.29 $ 40,79 coast Sefer 256.92 | $ 68 
7,908.29 Oe 1,027.76 | 73.29 83.54 145.70 | $40.00 303/28 87.00 768.88 a on) a 
18°730.08 et | 1606.43 se =o 178.91 467.25 169.20 = $50.28 401.90 128,488.10 $ 20.02 9 88.83 
ton 34,966.47 1,509.00 84.22 61.48 309.86 230,21 518.75 88.85 74.08 on $33.86 Se A $ 197 -83 | $ 20,345.75 
rnu $1,346 2,716 761.45 1 312. 406.01 1,191.75 95.24 98.06 80 ,678.78 923.66 20 2 . 
, Street... 30,707.86 2059.68 1,779.86 ‘aa ~ 261.08 1,367.60 | 535.35 96.51 226.68 28809 = 2/366.05  _ 41.2 Be 8,758.76 
———| ses Tyas0.00 101-88 ce) wa so | ae mos ee ug) aL se | desi ES) | ae eee 
sean 082.27 | ,» 400.00 »551.53 81 192.28 : 4 s 268, ora) 743. tom 97842 235.00 : - 980.48 
So 18,566.54 | 1,512.00 1,761.47 86.40 169.47 255.76 450.00 47.97 | _ ed — 8 - 52. 31,674. 409,00 | 54 . 6,637.05 
————— 25,601.18 Lera7 8 as478 106.35 au ee oot a re 30160 608.44 108.10 tre. ; s40-2 su) mee) | Sree 
wansaseoaas a a3 2 924.00 918.53 117.23 | Oe) oss | ae ares aaa | 378.08 ~-""566-06 | 7777 mS 46°830.78 "500.80 “82.02 ters | 928.07 a 
aw 123.96 565.00 | 409.46 | 74.86 258.18 8.78 35 00 13 70 498 74 172. 551.28 92.61 2,689.73 2,354.48 502.12 254.77 3 .07 22° 66 
: oo eae a 80.08 171.46 oes ages Hel 26 Lge Ely iH age ar a 2242-45 ~-595-H5 240.70 473.58 $,008.58 a 
= "38 ) 2 ‘o| 2. -39 | 49 | 87 61. 489°80 | 298.9 9990 | 264.48 199.21 84,07 2,189.90 | - “000.65 | 90.84 | 04 | 3,285. 63,425. 
Latayette Street s7.300.76 | 2,601.00 | owe | 64 wot) geet) aos Han.ah bb. iiss .04 Pee yc ee eee Sete aie 
eta ase aor ar] 1,461.84 | ory 69.01 148.03 are 735.00 oir-0? 155.62 $08.07 | 168.18 $6.10 a7 08 = 142.71 106.64 12,089.78 
treet 19 610.87 2081.43 1,210.59 ace ye . 302.88 670.00 | 107.71 166.26 ee rei "558 30 peer ee 9,297.70 42'496.67 
eee ec ee| oo) fa) ce ee | os| Bs) ae si Ee en) eee 
811.54 | -00 “81 09.00 155.60 -26 : seo ; 215. 507 103, 13,304. mil "46 1456.05 
82/327.28 912.00 561.38 19.92 249.81 170.57 428.75 202.30 409.18 15.80 Ste VW ee 10,289.38 308.7 51,806.54 
29,141.33 2,433.00 269.98 23.87 63.23 263.11 794.25 31.49 247.60 363.44 ape 33.20 | 36, 64 +82 150.16 10,289.38 24,188.98 
267181.25 1,791.00 1,612.64 6.79 43.41 42.74 630.80 324.38 110.44 281.07 vi! 09 18.73 pan “gprs 1/502,69 38,212.53 
23,784.27 | 1,926.00 1,439.66 64.55 | 28.92 67.79 358.00 651.85 153.98 143.30 : 50 50.43 mre 7.76 088°19 194.29 31,529.42 
gg arent d Voor} Ganka | 228.60 orga | 12.0 10.88 | 160°87 “eae rpee ge re Laie, Foes 18, 408.64 
mreoei |. faeces 1,871.80 ass 160.38 et 227.60 == 70.78 ee cred eal ae 19,708.51 121.18 8,000.00 84,807.48 
"364.00 | 1186.04 ook | 6.88 37 791.25 68.50 : : 15 : 35,021. 4.61 99 653. 
smote 4.0 1,886.04 s1.07 86.58 164-38 681.50 Ba8.50 ee a suo 20 HH 45,014 76 | O02 1,702.78 87,485.76 
at 1028.95 4 : i a A er Dates ae naree “055.78 | i 1078. oe 
aan 23,453 1,935 166.62 | | 229 343.76 496.50 -86 : 1 456 414.92 412.98 
ae »453.20 | 935.00 62 19 1,33 464 102 165.55 329.77 7.06 5,961.9. “66 20 
Sar pane 2,550 | 1,911.00 1,394.11 22.42 204.94 ,836.66 92 53 . 304 154. 9'3 4 14839 605.16 103.43 
Seven z 14 83 456. 1263. re 654.6 35.53 202.27 156.64 14 S04 1304.64 . 2,684 25° 686 
th ,584. 56.00, 63.15 58.00 30.52 0 i 28 39.71 38.74 684.35 5686.92 
4 Seventh Avenue An - 13'200-75 | 1,911.00 ep 64.40 69:50 +a pare 300.67 524.00 384.17 90.12 34.176.08 38.37 et LS ae ae 
Etc oS mt gs a2 ees es f) He) gel Ba) Ba : 2 | ige| meee 
ie s ----- | 621.05 | 9° 00 +99 -60 | 88 213 | 534. 286. | 121.83 - 274.90 987.58 9041.21 “30 1 fe my 
ee aa ,739.00 392.10 29.98 146.77 12.73 | -00 -14 Moe 0 ‘1. 57 884 2,086.61 ,054.40 (3518-04 
= 8,257.7 | 2,365.33 24.43 97.60 111.23 | 27.00 53.61 1 -82 15 +38 58 92 46.45 +22 881.47 3,270.80 , 767.13 
pee . 1 118.77. eee ee a 04.40 1.88 -62 1409.57 4 1,767. 37,446. 
ee ce ra le er se 28.66 | er ee 0 208.75 213.08 2) sae 474.36 ea a2 78.9 
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30 Boarp OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE SHOWING ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL FOR SAL- 


ARIES, SUPPLIES, REPAIRS; ETC. BASED ON 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT AND ORDINARY 
EXPENSES AS SHOWN IN TABLE 
OF EXPENSES 


NAMES OF SCHOOLS 


DAY SCHOOLS 

Normal and Training— 

Normal Department 
High 


Elementary 


Abington Avenue___-__-______- 
Alexander Street 


Belmont Avenue___-------_____ 
Berren:. Strect-= 242 ee 
iBhimy Strectze- 22 = eee 


Ghestnut> Stréeet= = ee 
Oleveland’s 00 ae 
Eighteenth Avenue_______-__-- 
mlizabeth = Aventies— =a 


Fourteenth Avenue_____-.---__ 
Franklin see see eae ae 
iramburee Pla cepeeee ss te 
Hawkins: Streets_- 2) eee 
Hawthorne Avenue____-_--____ 
Lafayette Street_____._-_____--__ 
Lawrence Street__--___________ 
Tincoln 4. Ree ee eee 
Livingston Street__-.__...=___- 
Madison’ 42 ss se eee ot ee 


Montgomerya 2222-2 ee 
Morton iStreets 2s sso" 
Newton, 22 *22 2S. 2s ae eee a a 
Normal and Training— 
Training Department_-_____- 
North Seventh Street___-__--_- 
Oliver Street =o eer 


Peshine .V beste Sees 
Ridge. 2 035 eee ee see 
Roseville Avenue______---_-_-__ 
seventh Avenues so 
Seventh Avenue Annex 
(State>|Strecty eae ae 
South. (Streets = ee 
South Eighth Street__--____--_ 
. South Market Street__--__---- 
South Tenth Street_____--____ 


Average 
enrollment 


Salaries 


Text books and 
educational 
supplies 


i) 
ivy) 
ol 


SUS po 
BSS 


BESVVawWwweSSewyovevoerenueioy 


3% 
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fet be et ped et ete et ee et et et et tt 
eeuvt a Soh Mer wing Ral bovtarc ois SUE DATE Oe oi on oie eae 


nooks 


Miscellaneous 
supplies 


| 


bo 
w 
Oo 


Sar 


eR cel el cel ck aed aol eae cell Deel ll el Pt bo et et 
SARS SSPSASSSSLSSSESSREASRRUBSISSE 


et et ee 
4SS88S98 


Se Dee HH oo 


et et 
DAH 
KSBRS 


Miscellaneous 
items 


Repairs 


SERBRARERSRRARRVSSSESRBRE 


SSIBSaRe 


Beam 


SERSRSRAERSRSSNESERA SNES 
BAS BLVRRGLSERASSERSSRRRS 


Total 
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TABLE SHOWING ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL, ETC. 


(Continued) 
q 
» Sr 5 
ae | 2 jg3s| 2s 
NAMES OF SCHOOLS EE R |osa) s2 
>o 3S ag 2 S = 
“¢ Botte i a 
eee 
=) 
SiumimerysA vente = 654 | 34.78 | 1.009) 1.18 
Summers Ee 1ACe tn ee ee 858 | 29.72 91 | 1.62 
DILSSeX CAV eENUCs so see ee 916 | 29.10} 1.40 | 1.07 
Thirteenth Avenue___-______--_ 1,686) 27526) 1.23) 1.20 
Thirteenth Avenue Annex. 

(Market: Street) oc - === 5 114 | 32.70} 1.55] 93.02 
Wwaltiitbarsur ects oe eae. e 316 | 33.18 8 91 
Wintren@ SGTeGb cou oe Be 760 | 27.44 /]}° 1.04 | 1.83 
Washington Street__--__.___-- 867 | 32.48 | 1.25 -90 
Wiaverlyue A Venue... cl 832 25.94 1.11 1.33 
NVEDSLOR oe aes eee --| 1,088 | 26.54) 1.18] 1.66 
WER DT SIC Os one. 22 oe SS 905 | 26.26 | 1.21 | 1.34 
BGOvsar NaUuSstTIal: —— +. 134 | 74.47 | 18.02 | 5.36 

Special 
Academy Street Ungraded_-_-- 19 | 101.58 | 2.63 | 1.39 
Miner Ved, NOw loos ee Ta 46 | 90.20 | 18.54] 5.60 
PHP ITACEGIINO: oo 22 elo 3 37 | 122.83 | 24.58 | 10.42 
Burnet. Street Defectives______ 15 | 84.90 | 10.61 15 
College Place Defectives___-__- 46 | 93.45 | 14.22) .23 
Hawkins Street Defectives____ 13 | 49.59 | 15.71 .49 
Lafayette Street Defectives___ 29 | 82.52 | 14.94 02) 
South Street Defectives______-- 15 | 76.51 | 13.18 68 
State Street Defectives___-____ “1 70.17 | 12.98 | 2.76 
James Street Deaf____-________ 50 | 157.34 | 6.60 | 4.30 
Washington Street Blind__--_ 10 | 147.33 | 23.00 | 1.08 
. Camden Street Open Air__--_- 30 S19. BOR (eee Se 
Elizabeth Avenue Open Air__-- 44 | 67.70 | 44.14 | 6.12 
Montgomery Street Open Air__ 28 HAZ LOT Gla. | eee 
Morton Street Open Air_____-_ ZO APA WAZ ot 56 
EVENING SCHOOLS 
High 
Barringer Gymnasium_________ BS) AS GAs se 9.81 
Or OCs LTCC bse coe ore ee 411 | 20.00} 1.21 1.94 
GONG A laeey af se ty ee t 884 | 16.21 | 1.98 aga 
Sed LG dee eee 851 | 23.07 | 3.01 «D2 
BEV SUNT IS 0 pe 2 Ee Bn” oh 2 eee ha aed ee 233 19,11 .96 1.75 
Mature ye laces. 22 ea 280 | 18.95 | 1.32 | 1.78 
MOTLOMRA Streets oe aa Se 258 16.87 25st 1.00 
Thirteenth Avenue-_-__.--..._- 321 | 18.84) 1.16 | 1.86 
Elementary 
Belmont Avenue--_--_-s22.----. 508 | 13.33 .66 | 2.40 
BEEP eM im breet: ee oe 190 | 10.05 2107 2.08 
ByuINete street 2s eee 135 | 12.18 -80 | 4.46 
wentrals Avenue: = 27s. eS 291 | 10.24 Rood oD 
Eighteenth Avenue____----__-- 363 | 12.12 -58 | 1.54 
(Pia ltage eet ks Snot oe 309 | 10.16 .85 | 1.29 
ambure Place:-c-0 SS . 866 8.67 eae We liso 
haravetteuws treet... 22> 368 | 12.15 66 | 2.22 
Merlomumestreet. 5.22 = 423 | 11.99 51 .60 
NEWLOD@ eee tee fe 268 9.35 .66 | 2.67 
Seventite A Venue sus. 2 ee 853 | 12.29 .67 | 2.80 
SOUUIE SS ULCG bee ae 139 | 11.78 47 | 2.88 


Miscellaneous 
items 


| Repairs 


PRESBE BRIE 


11 


Total 


134.04 
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TABLE SHOWING ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL, ETC. 


(Continued) 
3 
q n n 
on > cP) mn o Ow es mal 
BY) p z je = 
NAMES OF SCHOOLS Fa | & |SsB| se| sh) 2 | & 
ee? Po. s QO =) oa = or a i= 
<q M pa: Zn SA 
B hs} i ot 
S =| S 
x i 
South Eighth Street___-__--___ 209 | 12.11 BOS Teo OF ee ae ee 15.98 
South Market Street__.__.____ 185 9.94 SO aa: D7 Oe eee ae ee 11.85 
South enth Street---—..- 476 9.99 .68 LSD se 2 Steer oe ees 11.49 
Thirteenth sA venue s-es es 22 | 11.21 Bt eat rn Lala oe beats, Bk | Ati 13.28 
Washington Streets_ 2.2522 266 8.72 sHoiks DeObsitee Meee 10.32 
Webster Gymnasium______-___ 60 Mp let tier 4, DO ene eee 12.76" 
Industrial 
Boysaeindustriala = aa= sae ASP ste TGIGATIE S96) Nee G EST wa ee 29.77 
Fawcett School of Ind. Arts_- 680 | 21.29 58 | 2.48 .10 24 | 24.69 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
‘Avon -Aventie? ea a 449 2.76 32) (0B Ree aly Rea 3.11 
Bergen *Streete- = eee eek 472, 3.25 51 BOSS eee Pee ee 3.80 
IBTHCes Street eco sees. neg Q45 Ab HE 46 OZ aha Be a ee 3.25 
Btirn ets treats. eae eee 288 8.64 .40 OC ees ee oe 4,07 
Gamden eStreeta2 2 = aa 416 | 2.51 5 | eae anaes 1 eed Sy! 4 AES ol 3.01 
Gentraleaventies-cacese saan 274. 3.61 .48 SOG Ne tS ae 4.17 
Oharltenastreete ee 564 2.57 39! OW bee Rigid [ap ee 2.97 
HKighteenth . Avenue_-___-_-.__- 8386 2.73 .29 Ch Zaps) ips Seeapen em Vines nce 3.04 
Pitteenth: Avenue: 22 2s 480) oT, .37 OD rater See 2.66 
Fourteenth! *A:venues= 2. 2-— #22 463, 3.27 36 OF tee ees eee 3.65 
Pan kines ae 4s cee ee 653 RT 24 R (Ged |e ea eee 3.06 
Hambure Places: a eee 520 2.34 33 A PAG ec ee bes 2.69 
Hawkins =otreets.22a2t sees 201 8.08 .58 A 5 ie eRe ee = 3.66 
Hawthorne Avenue_____2_____- 308 3.33 41 Ue Rh eam tess tf cael ky Sh 
Lafayette: streets... a 409 2.90 52 502 aie bapase eed 3.44 
Madison =. 2 eee 8370 2 92! 40 5 OS ees ae 8.30 
Monmouth, Streets. 2 aes 521 2.50 31 ORGY ae re, a ee 2.83. 
MOTTON aS bTCet ease ee eee 710: 2.69 .41 £06 ee eee 3.16 
INOW TOT 5 eee ee eee 702 2.44 .29 OS Weiexee | ee ae 2.76 
Oliver 4Strecte- sess ee 286: 2.62 42 FOS Aes a eases 3.07 
South 2Streei eee ee ee 228: 3.14 438 OAM Se BEE lees 3.61 
South Eighth Street___________ 300 3.32 .41 OB RR 6 i ae 3.76 
South’ Tenth: Streets 2 =n 2 344 3.14 .88 5 2 A SNS ee 3.54 
Sussex Avenue______ Sao eee 845: 2.65 46) E (Ai eee ee eee 8.15 
Thirteenth Avenue.__-.2--2____ 396) 3.34 .49 9 re ee genre 3.87 
Warren “Street 2s en ee 312) 3.40 Ae Wee, Odds ete = aie mage 4.18 
Washington Street._.__..____- 247 3.67 46 20S [yc Sl ees 4.16 
Waverly Avenue__--_.-~____3_. 413 2.47 48 OO 2 oa ae 2.97 
SPECIAL AOTIVITIES 
PIaAyeTOuUnG Ss = eee 9,965 1.62 48 OS tte 2" eee be Qe 


TOTALS BY OLASSIFICATION. 


Normal School 222 ea 315 | 58.72 | 2.35] 2.30 54 .39 | 64.30 
Hish= «Schools. =2- - oe 3,053 | 92.75 | 8.33 | 3.92 74 .95 | 106.69 
Elementary Schools__--------- "DS ob! 27.88 |p Leste oe 25 41 31.19 
Evening’ High Schools__------ 2796 WATS. BGs Mal. Toe ees elt eee ee 21 70 
Evening Elementary Schools_-| 5,171 11.01 Olea. Sonos 13.40 
Summer Schools_-..---.-.----- 11,317 2.85. 40) SOD kbatctes ois 3.28 
Schools for Industries__------ 946 | 28.59 | 2.71] 3.51 Bia 46 | 35.38 
Special Schoolsinosete ee ae ae 466 | 86.55 | 16.18 | 3.02 | 4.20 .95 | 110.90 
Special Activities_.--...-----_- 9,965 1.62 48 BOG rk ae 2.13 


*Net average enrollment, 


o's 
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Fifty-seventh Annual Report of the 
City Superintendent of Schools 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor to submit herewith my 
thirteenth annual report of the public schools of the city 
of Newark for the year ending June 30, 1913. 

In previous years it has been my custom to submit in 
my annual report, not only the facts and figures showing 
the year’s progress in the schools, but to discuss at greater 
or less length some of the leading educational questions 
of the day as they affected the schools of the city of 
Newark. - 

Owing to the fact that the time is brief in which to 
prepare the report, since I have but recently returned to 
my post from a leave of absence on account of illness, 
I shall beg your indulgence and shall submit the usual 
tabular matter, making only such comments thereon as 
seem to me most important, reserving for a subsequent 
report the more exhaustive discussion of particular topics 
that may require it. 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 


COMPARISON OF POPULATION WITH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Year Census Population Aah hae: aca 
1880 ae Le, 136,400 18,548 13.5 
1885 State 152,998 22,259 14.5 
1890 Ute. 181,130 25,137 13.8 
1895 State 215,807 29,707 13.8 
1900 Uss. 246,070 34,701 14.1 
1905 State 283,289 46,960 16.5 
1910 Gees 347,409 573742 t TG 
IQII lstimated 361,060 59,930 16.6 
1912 rs 379,000 63,024 16.6 


1913 > 398,000 66,217 16.6 


Ew rs GUILBERT, ArcHiTEcT 
GEORGE W. KNIGHT, ENGINEER 


SIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


SOUTH 
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I have shown in previous reports that Newark, although 
ranking fourteenth in population among the cities of the 
United States, ranks eleventh in day school enrollment. In 
the year 1910, when the last United States census was 
taken, the school enrollment of the city of Newark was 
found to be 16.6 per cent of its total population. Assuming 
that this ratio of school enrollment to total population 
remains the same, to wit, 16.6 per cent, the population of 
the city of Newark at the present time must be about 
400,000—an estimate which is probably not far from the 
fact. 


TOTAL, ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE ENROLLMENT, 
AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE FOR THE PAST FOUR YEARS 


Total Average Average 


Year enrollment enrollment attendance 
PRN ees 57,742 50,058 44,179 
‘5 ones 59,936 52,080 46,563 
Pe ents 63,024 54,049 49,219 
5,39 i ge 66,217 57,094 52,167 


It is apparent from the foregoing that the usual increase 
in enrollment of former years has been well maintained. 
The ratio of school enrollment to population has con- 
tinued about the same for the past five years. 

Changes in the compulsory education law enacted during 
the past year will possibly have the effect to reduce some- 
what school enrollment. ‘The former compulsory education 
law required the attendance of each child between the ages 
of 7 and 17, unless such child had completed the eighth 
year course in the grammar school and was 15 years of 
age. It also allowed boards of education to exempt from 
day school attendance any child over the age of 14 years 
who could prove to their satisfaction that it was necessary 
for such child to go to work. 

The new law, which went into effect April 2, 1913, com- 
pels the attendance of children between the ages of 7 and 
15, but provides that any child who is 14 years of age and 
has completed the first five yearly grades of the elementary 
school course, may be granted an “age and schooling” cer- 
tificate and be allowed to go to work, provided the child 
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has attended school for one hundred and thirty days during 
the twelve months immediately preceding the application 
for such “age and schooling”’ certificate. 

For the purpose of presenting more clearly the increase 
in enrollment and attendance as indicated in the preceding 
table, the following table has been prepared: 


ANNUAL INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT AND IN ATTENDANCE 
FOR THE PAST FOUR YEARS 


Total Average Average 
Year enrollment _ enrollment attendance 
EOlQue eee. a 1,795 4,609 1,532 
FO M Laat on: 2,194 2022 2,384 
ORE, Grater ghey or 3,088 2,509 2,656 
TOL RAoe eet 3,193 3,045 | 2,948 


An examination of the foregoing table shows that the 
increase in average enrollment and in the average attend- 
ance has been normal. ‘The figures since the year 1910 
only have been given, since previous to that year-a differ- 
ent method of determining the average enrollment was 
employed by the state. 


SCHOOLS AND GRADES SHOWING INCREASED ENROLLMENT 
DURING THE YEAR~-IQI2-1913 


Normal High Grammar Primary Kinder- 
Year school schools grades grades garten 
IOE2 ee 401 3,910 18,465 34,345 9,898 
POISE ee 310 3,269 17,104 33,780 9,295 
tncreaSes sar QI O41 1,301 565 603 


The most notable fact shown by the foregoing table is 
the relatively small increase in enrollment of primary 
pupils as compared with the increase in the enrollment of 
grammar and high school pupils. It might naturally be 
expected that the increase in primary grade pupils would be 
two or three times as great as that of grammar grade 
pupils. The plain inférence to be drawn is that special 
effort has been put upon promotion from the primary to 
the grammar grades. 

The increase of 91 pupils in the normal school was phe- 
nomenal. If the normal school had continued to grow at 
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the same rate, as is not unlikely, on account of the increased 
number of high schools, it would soon have furnished 
more teachers than would likely have been needed 
to meet our current needs. This would have imposed upon 
the city an unnecessary burden of cost for their education. 
It is therefore a matter of considerable importance that 
the Newark Normal and 'T raining School Hee passed into 
the hands of the state. 

The enrollment of 3,910 in high schools for the nace 
year is the largest in the history of the Newark high 
schools. It is an increase of 641 over the enrollment of 
last year. The opening of the South Side High School 
will serve to increase considerably the number of high 
school pupils for the ensuing year. 
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ENROLLMENT IN THE SEVERAI, SCHOOLS AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE YEAR, JUNE 27, 1913, COMPARED WITH SIMILAR 

ENROLLMENT FOR THE PRECEDING YEAR, 

AND INCLUDING HALF-DAY CLASSES 


‘SCHOOL 


NOPM Ss) So ee ee 
Barringer highs eee 
Central @:2&eMiet. bich=es 
East Side OC. & M. T. High--__- 
Abington, TAVEDUEG 22n. eee 
Alexander S Streets. ee 
Ann sStreetse=2 Sees Sa eer aed & 
AVON. A VeInliCws eee ee ee 
Belmont: Avenue=222 2 ee 
Bergens Streets 2 re 
Blum Street (annex) ---_------- 
IBYUCGE pest? CCU ae aa eae ae ene 
Burnet zStreete- ==] see 
Gamden*Strect=22= 2s ee 
@entral Avene: == 
Oiiarltonges tleets. 2-2 eee 
Ghestnut. Streeter 
Cleveland socks Sas ee ees 
Eighteenth Avenue___-_------~-- 
Elizabeth Avenue (annex)------ 
Biliot= Street See 
Fifteenth ‘Aveniue_— 2. = ss 
Fourteenth Avenue__.---_--_--_- 
rank oe eee hap eh Ma eee Tot CEOS 
HAMDUTL ea Gene eee ee 
Hawkins = Streets... o0e eee 
Hawthorne Avenue. _--__---_---_ 
Laiadyettes. street. = aes | 
Lawrence Street (annex)__-____- 
Lincoln ea fee ee eee 
Livingston Street (annex) _-_--__! 
Madison De<-2. ss Se eee 
Market’ Street Cannex)-=--2----= 
Miller 4 Stihéet.2 22s. ee 
Monmouth. Strect=.7=2--- 
MOnteOMery 222 25 Sone 
Morton Streets. 22. Se ee 
Newton 2 5 She ee eee a 
Normal (Practice Department)_ 
North Seventh Street__--__._--- 
OliversS treet 2. 4 eee 
ParkvAvennerCannex)s 
Peshines 222 ees eee 
id Pei ate Sei sae eee 


South Strect_-25 2 eee ee 
South Eighth Street__--_____--- 
South Market Street____..--___- 
South: Tenthy Streets. 2222 — > 
State Street (annex)____--__-.-- 
Sunimern A ventie. =. as | 
Sumner Place:2 3220-2 eee 
SussexiA Veneto. 22 =e ees 
Thirteenthey A venues ee) ee 
Walnuts Streetsat. bho soe 
Watren tr Street... 2 eee 
Wiashington.-Street.. 2s | 
Wavetly-a.kenue.l-~- 23 3s0 aoe 
Websterttes. 2 3 eee | 


1912 


1913 


Increase| Decrease 


Half Day 
Classes 
- Num-| Enroll- 
ber | ment 
10 | 394 
“6 | 2 
| -—- | =<———]= 
Fe ei, 
“2 1 80 
48) Sag 
6 | 24 
2 83 
| | 967 
"o-.. Og 


* Includes 164 reported under Johnson Avenue annex in 1912, 
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| ean Day 
| | ‘lasses 
SCHOOL |. 1912 1913 Increase| Decrease ————___- 
Num: | Enroll- 
| ber | ment 
BOYSe Todustrial sr ee 118 123 BD aites= ee Poe Siege 8 eet 
PACA LRNO wl oe at 44. AST sees 5 Pte Goat ce al be a abel 
Waeradcd. NO 62e5 2 aS 43 SM; ee | Drath ia ieee oe 
Ungraded—Academy Street___-- 20 GRY fe 3 hs eae tea | gs cay ge RE eae 
Defective—Burnet Street__--___- 15 i Pa cs Eee inetimes [ie angeles Ste 
Defective—College Place_______- 46 2 le Pe id | 3 Lee pe cw 
Defective—Hawkins Street__.-._| ----= Ls gb eee Se tnt eee 
Defective—Lafayette Street_____ 31 DO eo 2; op | ie ee 
Defective—South Street__.__---- 1b LA eens we 1 RR All ie = =e 
Defective—State Street_________- 59 73 14° See ee ee 
Deaf—James Street__--._____--_ | 39 | 53 Laer SS (leas kes Sates 
Blind—Washington Street_____- 9 11 eee eee eee ae 
Tubercular—Elizabeth Avenue__ 45 45 iis Sane iy baee Sse Fis Se 9 a 
Open Air—Oamden Street___-__- a ene 31 ae ae tone |” ae ae 
Open Air—Montgomery —___---_- 26 28 Ye | ie 33.3 fiir ean ee eo 
Open Air—Morton Street______-_! 28 30 2 ee | a mreis 
ia | eee mer Ae estes 3 ANS, = | 54,185 | 56,258 3, 765 1,697 | 41 | 1,602 
Net increase in total school? | | | 
CNTOUMOCN tayo oe ee ee ne ihe aE ETS [le oe se 2,068.04" oeoes se) | ae 
Inerease in number half-day | | ba 
in Paes ee ke see ee A Race —eartatints, gt pana. (PRC eRE ae ieee 3 
Increase in enrollment half- | | | 
Cay Classeso-.-- see ~* Se Pass ees | ----- | ----- | Ss ee Seer 22 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT 


The increase in the Normal School enrollment and the 
increases in the enrollment of the various high schools are 
referred to in another portion of this report. 

The increase in enrollment of 101 pupils in the Abington 
Avenue School indicates that the addition to this building, 
now in process of erection, will be fully occupied when 
completed. The Abington Avenue School is located in a 
rapidly growing section, and provision should be made at 
an early date for’further relief to this district. 

Although but an increase of*7 in the enrollment of the 
Alexander Street School is shown, owing to the relief 
afforded by the Lincoln School, the classes during the 
year were very heavy, and relief must be afforded to this 
school at an early date. The Vailsburg section of the city 
is growing ‘very rapidly, and it appears to me that the 
only permanent relief that can be afforded is the erection 
of a building on the site purchased by the Board a. few 
years ago. 

The increase of 79 pupils at the Ann Street School 
with six classes on half time is evidence that relief to this 
district must be afforded very soon. 
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The decrease of 27 pupils in the Avon Avenue School 
is due to the opening of the new Cleveland School. The 
same also accounts for the decrease in the Belmont Ave- 
nue School enrollment. 

The increase of 113 pupils at the Bergen Street School 
is not serious, since a larger number can be provided for, 
owing to the relief afforded this school some time ago 
by the opening of the Peshine School. , 

The decrease of 208 pupils in the Camden Street School 
was made possible by the opening of the Cleveland School. 
I am satisfied that next year will again show a decided 
growth in the enrollment at this school. 

Changes in district lines, made possible by the opening 
of the Cleveland School, account for the decrease of 172 
pupils in the Charlton Street School enrollment. I am of 
the opinion, however, that this relief is but temporary. 
Next year it will undoubtedly be necessary to again utilize 
court rooms and to provide half day classes to accommo- 
date the growth in this school district. 

The Cleveland School was filled to its utmost capacity 
shortly after it was opened. ‘This section of the city will 
again need relief in a short time. 

The decrease in enrollment at Eighteenth Avenue and 
Livingston Street Schools is accounted for by the opening 
of the Cleveland School. It was possible last year to dis- 
pense with a number of basement rooms in the Kighteenth 
Avenue building and with the use of one.or two rooms in 
the Livingston Street annex. 

The Hamburg Place School shows an increase of 67 in 
the enrollment of pupils. Relief to this section will prob- 
ably be needed in a short time. 

The Hawthorne Avenue School shows an increase of 
81 in its enrollment of pupils. This section of the city 
is growing very rapidly, and additional school accommoda- 
tions should be provided for at an early date. 

The Lafayette Street School shows an increase of 106 
in enrollment, with 80 children on half time. Relief to 
this school will be afforded when the other half of the 
building is completed as proposed. 

The Lincoln School has an increase of 70 pupils in 
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enrollment. This school will be filled to its maximum 
capacity in September, and relief will be needed in a short 
time. 

The Madison School shows an enrollment of 1283—a 
gain of 122 pupils. Half day classes will be needed next 
year, and permanent relief to this school should be afforded 
at an early date. 

Owing to an enlargement of the Miller Street School 
building, all pupils in that district could be easily accommo- 
dated. There was a gain of 61 in the enrollment during 
the past year. | 

The Monmouth Street School decrease of 95 in enroll- 
ment is accounted for by changes in district lines due to the 
organization of the Cleveland School. This relief will 
make it possible to extend the grades so as to make 
Monmouth Street a full grammar school. 

The decrease in enrollment at Morton Street School, as 
well as at Newton School, is accounted for by the opening 
of the Cleveland School. 

The North Seventh Street School has six half day classes 
enrolling 241 pupils. An addition to this building, or the 
erection of a new building on a site in the district north 
of the school building, is necessary if permanent relief is 
to be secured for this school. 

Although there was a decrease of 104 in the Oliver 
Street School enrollment, there were still 83 pupils in 
attendance in half day classes. ‘The relief was afforded 
by cutting off a part of the Oliver Street district and add- 
ing same to the Ann Street district. Additional school 
facilities for this section of the city seem to be necessary. 

The Peshine School shows an increase of 64 pupils in 
enrollment. This building is now occupied to its full 
capacity, and additional school facilities must be provided 
for this rapidly growing section of the city. 

The Ridge School shows an increase of 114 pupils with 
room in the building for growth in the district. 

The Seventh Avenue School shows a steady gain in its 
enrollment, despite the temporary relief afforded it by the 
transfer of pupils to neighboring schools. A new building 
in this district seems to be absolutely necessary. 
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Owing to the opening of the Cleveland School, the 
Camden Street and Newton Schools could accommodate all 
pupils in their respective districts. It was not necessary, 
therefore, to send any pupils to the Thirteenth Avenue 
building, which accounts for the decrease in the enrollment 
of this school. ; , 

The decrease of 165 pupils in the Waverly Avenue School 
is accounted for by the opening of the Cleveland School. 
The use of several basement rooms was dispensed with 
last February, but, in all likelihood, in September it will 
be again necessary to use these rooms for classroom 
purposes. 

The Webster School shows an increase of 184 pupils. 
The full,capacity of this school will probably be taxed at 
the opening of the new school year. 

Despite relief afforded to the West Side School by the 
opening of the new Cleveland School, a slight gain is 
shown in the enrollment. ‘The Fifteenth Avenue School, 
although relieved owing to changes in district lines at the 
opening of the Cleveland School, also shows a slight gain; 
the South Tenth Street School shows a loss of but 11 
pupils ; 72 pupils are enrolled in the Blum Street annex; all 
indicating that further relief must be afforded to this 
rapidly growing section of the city. I am glad to know that 
the Board proposes to erect an addition to the West Side 
School. 

The Boys’ Industrial School shows a gain of 5 pupils. A 
new and larger building is needed for this school. 

It is obvious from the foregoing data relating to demands 
for additional school accommodations that Newark is still 
growing rapidly and will demand largely increased school 
accommodations in the near future. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL 


On March 18th, the birthday of Grover Cleveland, a 
grammar school which bears his name was dedicated. We 
were fortunate in having as speakers on that occasion, Dr. 
John H. Finley, President of the College of the City of 
New York,—now Commissioner of Education of the State 
of New York,—and Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner 
of Education of the State of New Jersey. The Hon. Jacob 
Haussling, Mayor of Newark, and Mr. Edgar R. Brown, 
Chairman of the Committee on Instruction and Educational 
Supplies, also made addresses.. Mr. Charles P. Taylor, 
President of the Board of Education, presided. 

- This school building stands on a prominent site on 
Bergen Street and Seventeenth Avenue. It will accommodate 
1,750 pupils, and contains thirty-seven class rooms, kinder- 
garten, shop, cooking room, gymnasium, an auditorium 
‘seating seven hundred (700), and two playgrounds on the 
roof—one for boys and one for gifls. Fresh air, thor- 
oughly washed and humidified, is supplied to all the rooms 
by two fans. The building is equipped with a vacuum 
cleaning plant, and is fireproof throughout. ‘This is one 
of the finest school buildings among the many erected by 
the present Board. The cost of the building equipped was 
approximately three hundred thousand dollars ($300,000). 
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PROMOTIONS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools for the Term 


Ending January 31, 1913 


Grade 


During term until 


final promotion 


| 


Ae) 

eS 
tH fae Ba Fe 
5 CuO LP Oe 
eo 8 8 as 
Sey ae ae <B) ale: 
IS FTN a als ees 
=e i ee 
S* 7213 )s8e 
eee = = 

Pyne tere 
[23h ees. eR ee ee 
14242 Oath e418 
1,602 | 9841) -194— 89 
2147 | 12| 22) 120 


~ 


Number left school 


At final promotion 


On roll day of pro- 


5,141 


43,686 
6,198 


— 
| Number promoted 
Oo 


37,624 
2,188 


Number pat pro- 
moved 


| Per cent. promoted 


OOO MmMOOOOOMOmO mor 
OTN NGO MISO GO NI NICO © Or 
OowOre DORR DOOR AION © 


~190 
a Oo 
to Co 


* Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentage, to be equal- 
ized, should be doubled, that is, 70.6. 


Belmont Avenue and Seventh Avenue All Year Schools not included. 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools for the Term 
Ending June 27, 1913 


ene At final promotion 

ro i ra) S S < 

Grade} | 2/2 |Ha| *# | 3.| 8 [a] & 
sj Tiel ie Hee gars ees b, O S OT abe er 

AS Sel rele fey 2 SS | a cha 

OE 5) me Deiter ep ee als ied Sy ees 
STS ot So [ote eS ee toe 

Ae, = = 2° 2 S = = ro) 

= 5 OF =f : = 5g 3 

4 7, Asse 4 Ay 

cy eee (Beatie aa eee eae Doles O0edO7 1: ba 1,286.) 235 ore 
eee PAGS es 4 7 es 42 ce 87 1329812 1.209’°F 89) 93.1 
een 1,892) 18} 11 |) 47 |= 164.1 1,582 | 1.443 |}. 139.1 91.9 
"4 eee 9036! 6] 8| 58! 205) 1,759 | 1,564} 195 | 88.9 
BAe: ° 2,572 | 26| 14| 96 | 202 | 2,234 | 2,005 | 229 | 89.6 
pee 2770 | 48! 9) 118} 289 | 2361 | 2.096 | 265 | 88.7 
Rata 9,981. 8] 15 | 184} 208.) 2,621 | 2.391 | 230 | 91.2 
5B....:...../ 3,080 | 39 | 19| 168| 229! 2625 | 2.353 | 272 | 89.6 
eae 9794 | 51} 28'| 187] 245) 3283 | 2.960} 323 | 90.1 
7s eae 3,688.) 42 | 20 | 238°} 275 | 3,113 | 2,752 | 361 | 88.4 
PAY co 3.879 | 661 16| 218} 289] 3,290! 2959 | 381 | 89.9 
“VS apaee 3,769 | 44| 25 | 222 | 2511 3,227 | 2843) 384 | 88.1 
oy eae 4,281 | 68 | 29| 266} 309) 3,609 3,163 | 446 | 876 
BB ys: 3,776 | 50 | 28} 247 | 2891 3,162 | 2,750 |. 412 | 86.9 
i pote 4,967 | 62| 55 | 388 | 357] 4,155 | 3.613) 542 | 86.9 
TES 4,570 | 388 | 37 | 321 | 486 | 3,688 | 2,887 | 801 | 78.2 
Total....| 50,753 | 585 | 321 | 2,709 | 3,860. | 43,278 | 38,224 | 5,054 | 88.3 
*Kind’n| 6,454 | 16| 3) 342] 777) 5,316 | 2,283 | 3,033 |.42.9 


_ * Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentage, to be equal- 
ized, should be doubled, that is, 85.8. 
Belmont Avenue and Seventh Avenue All Year Schools not included. 


It is pleasing to note that there has been an increase in 
both January and June of the per cent. promoted—in Jan- 
uary, from 84.3 in 1912 to 86.1 in 1913; in June, from 
86.9 in 1912 to 88.3 in 1913. Inasmuch as this increase 
has been a natural one and not forced by any change in 
the rules or otherwise, it is very gratifying. I am still 
of the opinion, however, as stated in last year’s report, 
that we shall not be doing our duty by the children until 
we can show an average per cent. of promotion exceeding 
go per cent. A percentage of promotion should rarely fall 
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below this figure where conditions are normal and the 
school has been efficiently taught and managed. 


Percentage of Promotion of Pupils in the Several Schools 


(not including Kindergartens) for January and June, 1913 


| 


SCHOOL 


Mean Average..........:| 


Abington Avenue........ 
Alexander Strecet........ 
Ann Sbreets nee 
Avon Avenue.....2....2.:.- 
Bergen. Street...2 =? 
Bruee Street22 
Burnet Street.............. 
Camden Street...s2-... 
Central Avenue............ 
Charlton Street.......... 
Chestnut Street.......... 
Glevelandi7e2nn es | 
*HKighteenth Avenue... 
Elizabeth Avenue........ 
Eligt=Streetiaa 
Fifteenth Avenue........ 
Fourteenth Avenue.... 
Pranklin: 2227 a 
Hamburg Place.......... 
Hawkins Street.......... 


Lafayette Street........ 
Lawrence Street........ 
DCO lise eee 
IMAGISON Stk are 
MillerseStreet: 23s 


Monmouth Street... 
Montgomery ...........---:- 
Morton Street.............. 
Newton. ee 
Normal & Training. 
North Seventh Street 
Oliver. Street................ 
§Park Aventie 3-2 x44 


January June 
Si M4 = So S_ rr} 
uO xj o Oo 3 o 
o x a mh i) s a ana 
ETele goatee els (esc aoe eo es meee =) 
88.9 | 84.5 86.1 90.7 | 86.9 | 88.3 
7B | 90.1} 80.8| 838.3} 7A | 88.2} 80.2) 82.6 
SA | 91..|-89.9| 90.3; 8A | 92.8) 91.5) 925 
8B | 89.9 | 823) 84.7) 8A | 87.1} 85. | 85.8 
8A | 92.1} 86.1| 88.4) 8A | 94.5| 87.7| 90.3 
8A | 92:.| 85.6) 88. | 8A‘! 91:8} 87.7) 89.6 
6B | 84.2) 84 | 84.1) 6B | 89.2| 90.5) 903 
8A | 76.6| 70. | 73.1) 8A | 84.8] 78.8} 81.9 
6A | 90. | 82. | 83.7) 6A-| 93. | 81. | 84.2 
SA | 85.9} 81.7) 838.5) 8A | 87.1] 79.. | 82.7 
SA | 95.4) 88.5} 90.7) 8A | 949} 89.4) 91.3 
SA‘! 88.9 1°85. | 84.6): 8A> | 72.3 |} 7979) -76 
BEE AAD) Vasa bet Wad 2 aS Se 8A.! 97.1) 92. | 94.2 
SA |.85.5| 66.6) 75...| 8A | 9511) 88.-| 90.4 
5B | 88.5} 89.7) 89.6} 5B | 91.41 90.9} $4 
SA | 88. | 87. | 87.1} 8A | 92. | 844; 89.2 
SA | 86.9} 86.6) 86.7) 8A | 896} 887} 89.1 
SAW 820 94" 912 wr 8 AL SBe 1 93 Oles 
8A | 85.7} 86.3} 86.1); 8A | 87.6} 88.4} &&1 
8A} 89.1) 83.1} 85.4) 8A | 88.9] 84. | 854A 
6B | 93.3| 90.5) 91.21} 68 | 947}| 92. | 924 
8A | 89.2) 89.9} 89.7) 8A | 89.7) 93.1} .91.7 
8A | 91.1) 84.2) 86.4} 8A | 99.9} 824) 853 
5A 19.1 716.. |. fod DAH BB 8 | 84 44585 
7B | 84.5| 88.2| 87.2} 7B | 982) 876] 893 
SA | 96.- | 89.. | 92.8) 8A | 91.7) 85 A} 894 
8A | 92.8) 85.6} 89:5} 8A | 897] 85.9) 88 
7A | 90.5} 84.7] 86.4| 8B | 882} 83.9) 853 
7A | 95. | 90. | 91.3} 8B | 947} 924] 92.7 
8A | 92.8] 89.1} 896) 8A | 934.) 99. | 995 
8A | 89.6] 88.6 |-88.9} 8A | 869} 90. | 82.9 
DA eek 70.4} 70.4] 2A 749| 742 
SA | 90..| 79. | 84. | BA | 985}. 25.3) 89 
8A | 91.4} 83.8} 869) RA | 94 RA RRS 
rary: ae: ee: S51 Da he 182“) 
7B | 89. | 86. | 87.3' 7A | 96.3) 90.9' 92.6 


Peshine? ss siete. 
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January. June 

| eae ein AS ete. a 
SCHOOL | 5g E % 8 58 _ s 8 

ae cee: B S2| ae = = Ea 

lga| 6 | & | 43/éa| § | & | 35 

re se 

Poe Gare oe nti | 7A | 90.2) 87.3) 88.4) 8A | 93.5] 88.4} 90.5 
Roseville Avenue........ 5A | 97.2} 86.1) 88.1) 5A | 94.7) 90.1} 91.1 
BOUL OLLCOU ss gee 6A | 91.2) 78.9| 81. | 6A | 91.8} 85.4) 86.4 
South Eighth Street..; 8A | 88. | 88.2} 88.2) 8A | 91.2} 88.5) 90. 
South Market Street) 8A | 88. | 85. | 86.7} 8A | 93.6} 90.8) 91.9 
+South Tenth Street..| 8A | 88.3) 72.4| 79.3} 8A | 93.3) 77.2) 83.4 
Summer Avenue ........ 8A | 86.5| 84.7| 85.5) 8A | 89.5] 87.5| 88.4 
Summer Place............ 6B | 91.5| 86.5 | 87.5| 6B | 97.2| 90. | 92.3 
Sussex Avenue............ 8A | 80.6) 80.1| 80.4) 8A | 84.1} 82. | 83. 
¢Thirteenth Avenue....| 8A | 91.9! 85.8} 88.3) 8A | 92.3] 87.6| 89.6 
Walnut Street............ 1B es 82.6.| 82.6] 4B | ..... 80.2 | 80.2 
Warren Street.............. 5A | 85.4} 82. .| 82.5) 5A | 89.5] 88. | 88. 
Washington Street..... 8A | 90.6) 82.7| 85.9} 8A | 88.5} 85.3) 86.6 
Waverly Avenue ........ | 6A | 74: | 80. | 78.5} 6A | 91.8} 92.1) 92.1 
PACE RISTO Tce) Pee Areal lee bolo. eA ve 90.0 Poet tod. 
WEES 10. y2. 0 | 6A | 86.2| 85.1! 85.4} 6A | 89.81 87.9| 88.4 


* Includes Livingston Street. 

§ No mid-term promotions, 
‘e Blum Street. 

£5 Market Street. 


oh 


It will be observed that the schools having an average 
percentage of promotions reaching 90 or above in January 
or June, or both, are the following: Alexander Street, 
Avon Avenue, Bruce Street, Charlton Street, Cleveland, 
Eighteenth Avenue, Elizabeth Avenue, Fourteenth Avenue, 
Hawkins Street, Hawthorne Avenue, Madison, Montgom- 
ery, Morton Street, Peshine, Ridge, Roseville Avenue, 
South Eighth Street, South Market Street, Summer Place, 
Waverly Avenue. 

During the past year Ann Street and Ridge Schools have 
become full grammar schools; and it is likely that 8A 
classes will be formed in Abington Avenue, Monmouth 
Street, Montgomery, and Peshine Schools during the com- 
ing year. 
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CAUSES FOR NON-PROMOTION OF PUPILS 


In order to account in a measure for the number of pupils 
not promoted, the following tables have been prepared 
classifying the causes for non-promotion: 


Number of Pupils Not Promoted and Cause for Non- 
Promotion for the Half Year Ending January 31, 1913 


= q | = ) On 
Grade Be / Se) Se ee 4218 (bel s 
ss| 88 gs |b2 |S )22\22 | $s 
ses het tes wee ye ren tt epee aaa 
RA re nen 8 1 10 2 9 2 26 58 
SD ke ee 5 5 35 2 13) i) AG Ee 1Os 
TAN ee hee 25 5 nyA = 29 11 D4: 1 abd 
fl pat tae Saeed he 28 10 66 2 43 11 64 | 224 
5 egemesceh fis see A a2 fis pee fs 4 oY 19 651-2 235 
6 BUS se: 46 14} 106 4 a 24 AE POG 
PA. bates ae 49 14 73 8 46 22 rs Waban 
LEA ee tS: Sy oc tly 55 28 CPEs 17 52 30 66 | 366 
1 By OR es ie, Sat Bk 18 | 107 14 49 29 64 | 332 
AB Soe gs 69 261° 148 20 39 50 le 51 Oa cece 
SARE piateeae Ae 39 PM Wah) Seat 29 36 34 84 | 435 
tH Baad Mela ale as 43 25 | 184 34 55 27 Taal 
DASE re ets. 49 Pe ea hia | 19 39 29..-- 11255468 
PA Eicon plats oo 74 OTe e220 33 43 AQ AGES TG 
1A eres Ae 38 | 179 43 31 ABs) = 102510 
1B Ae eae 193 C2 se oo an ARE DAI? te DES.a ie tees 
POGHTED ance: 888. 17.3856 2,073.42 2804 617) S616) E27 Fa Gee 
Per Gent. aets- 13.8 5.9 | 842 At 1024 10,23 21 Ore len) 
Kindergarten 157 43 63 6 13 58 | 3,670 | 4,010 


Whole number of pupils enrolled day of promotion (not including kinder- 


garten) wee sce a eR Moree Aon POET Peer ee eee 43,686 
Number: promoted 2 ots. sae nis scent Geer fais sani ote Sterns cee hat eickc. a caeaeree he ape tee 37,624 
Nutinber#2iotie promiotedinns ac cuts Gece opt on olk te hoteles octets altceactacster-avenatereeer 6,062 
Péq: cents promote dirs as. 3 ates are pols cndeuouadnaeeRetenenecline cramelceat et eae. cians 86.1 


Peg; cents not i promoteds pe bic: crsisr omhohentic ie eos eietone eae ae eee nae eae 13.9 
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Number of Pupils Not Promoted and Cause for Non- 
Promotion for the Half Year Ending June 27, 1913 


oss > 
H Lae! ~ = 
Baden we eres. eo 
a) — 
Grade HS BES | BS HE | S21 88 | = 
SEG Se ns |p Gy siete tanta ot = ed ae mfg ema 
Ssel(Aas | assis lA eS iOS] 
eA see, es Se nae ee Ova ates J 5 4 35 
ULL aaa 12 i 24 4 i 3 26 89 
7h Ga ienanas 22 10 34 AG Stay 8 29 | 139 
Pes Ra 4] 16 53 3 32 Bel AGS = 195 
BAR serie 40 Tite pa 1 39 15 48 | 229 
LAr Se 60 11 71 5 33 20 65 | 265 
Dialer ek feo 6 52 il 68 10 30 14 39 | 230 
24 2 5 Wg SP dain aaa 53 18 98 3 39 LS 46 | 272 
2 Bs 56 29 | 1038 15 41 22 i RAR as 
18 5 at anata 66 19 | ill 22 37 29 ty serous: 
LL te ee 47 iy se142 13 30 24 64 | 331 
ree i 49 14 | 166 12 43 27 ip ee ood 
20. ee ee 85 vf fk te’ SY 2 37 27 86 | 446 
4 boa eas 68 24 | 146 33 20 2D 96 | 412 
art A 119 60 | 149 40 Pa DAs thie beets 
1 Nae Set 143 73 | .209 50 Fal WG ood WD Ee eed Nets at NC 
etal 27 s::.. 918 | 348 | 1,621 | .242 | 479 | 442 | 1,004 | 5,054 
eer CON Gat. 18.1 6.9 | 32.1 4.8 9.5 837 19:94 108 
Kindergarten 39 de ah 4 10 | 268.1 2,663 *|.3,033 


Whole number of pupils enrolled day of promotion (not including kinder- 


idem Sra. eR eh Rye CPN eeL A ONES ENOL nate CIE ae ARS a ROR NORE Sea rs re 43,278 
AT DOLE DLO OLCU cotsie -tekrcra ac votererececate le aretha Tl civea ies Un ckeee me were ae ele eee 38,224 
NET RTIO TT LOMOLEU sotae oo ee orate fee evo Nae oie cna eae ieiete cold sua lchars 5,054 
aE E ULE TOTO QUEC Ui atte’ Seiad oe v6 Rcd OL are «cd iapd es Mle partake, wom ates Rome 88.3 
DePOCTICMETOLE DEO OLEG en oon. 2 cle ni cf vdinncls «cha cb tiers a av ne Olds vee 42 yh 5 fl 7 


STATE EXAMINATIONS 
The State examinations for promotion from the gram- 
mar schools to the high schools, which were inaugurated last 
year, present the following data which may be of interest: 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 

During the year no new high schools were opened. It 
is expected that the South Side High School, which is 
nearing completion, will be opened soon after school begins 
in September. It is probable, therefore, that in organizing 
the high schools for the ensuing year somewhat radical 
changes in enrollment will take place. Pupils now attend- 
ing Barringer High School who reside in the southern part 
of the city will be able hereafter to attend a school nearer 
their homes. | 3 


STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL, PUPILS FOR THE YEAR IQI2-1913 © 


Total Average Average Per cent. of 
School enrollment enrollment attendance attendance 
Bach iNdet.- Sony. ks 4 cet oe 1,681 1,351 1,263 93.5 
Central Commercial and 
Manual “Craining. .....: 1,658 1,268 1,163 Q1.7 
East Side Commercial and 
Matias training. ...2 0. eA 434 400 93.5 
pial ee Sect ee oe 3,910 3,053 2,832 92.8 


The pupils enrolled in the Barringer and Central High 
Schools are about equal in number. When the South Side 
High School is opened both of the above schools will be 
relieved—temporarily, at least—from the pressure that has 
heretofore existed. In the Central Commercial and Manual 
Training High School, particularly, the enrollment has been 
-more than the school building could properly accommodate. 
The reduction of numbers, therefore, will enable the Central 
High School to carry on its work still more advantageously. 
Such relief will enable this school to be devoted exclusively 
to commercial and manual training work as was originally 
intended. 

The opening of the South Side High School will be 
likely to affect somewhat the attendance at the East Side 
Commercial and Manual Training High School, also, al- 
though relief is not so greatly needed there as in the other 
two schools. ‘The East Side High School was intended for 
a commercial and manual training high school and should 
now be able, under right management to become what its 
name and original purpose contemplated. Up to the pres- 
ent time this school has been almost wholly a literary and 
commercial high school. The building is admirably adapted 
for an industrial high school, and its location, in my judg- 
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ment, warrants the belief that no mistake was made in the 
original purpose. 

It is expected that with the opening of the new South 
Side High School it will be possible to accommodate all 
pupils of high school grade now in the city of Newark—a 
condition that has been earnestly desired for many years. 
How long this condition will continue is, of course, prob- 
lematical. I am of the opinion that all four high schools 
will be practically full in a short time. 


STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS 


Total Average Average 


Year enrollment Increase enrollment Increase attendance Increase 
1Q004WG Re 1,636 126 1,239 129 1,160 124 
1OGh fen 1,924 288 1,434 195 1,342 182 
1906..... 1,952 28 1,493 59 1,406 64 
TOOT ate 2,010 58 1.522 . 1030 1,442 36 
THOR a. 2,126 116 1,602 70 play 79 
TOOOtR as 2,379 253 1,814 212 1,720 205 
TOIOl se. 2,054 275 2,087 273 1,054 228 
FOTT Ase os 2,922 268 2,202 | II5 2,002 108 
LOZ. 60 3,260 347 2,514 312 2,358 296 
ide Pee 3,910 641 3,053 539 2,832 474 


An examination of the foregoing table shows that the 
high school enrollment for the year 1913 jumped from 
3,269 in 1912 to 3,910—an increase of 641. This is almost 
double the increase in any one year since the records have 


been kept. In view of the fact that no. new high school 


has been opened meanwhile, this is particularly gratifying. 

The increased enrollment has made it impossible to avoid 
overcrowding in the Central High School—a .condition 
which will not exist another year when the South Side 
school is opened. 


STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL PUPILS FOR 
THE LAST NINE YEARS 


Grammar Enrollment Enrollment Increase Increase 
Year school seventh eighth seventh eighth 

enrollment grade grade grade grade 
LOOS ci ae ck 9,497 1,791 1,287 125 113 
TOQOG Es Sirvettecaes 10,319 1,856 1,314 65 27 
1907 Shoe 11,550 1,964 1.322 108 8 
LO0G sao iea 12,270 2.705 1,454 227 132 
TOOQ) % cafe 13,408 2,360 1,707 165 Ae 
IGIOZS. Fee 14,535 2,631 1,981 271 214 
TOL Sake ae 15,408 2,985 2,191 354 210 
LOT2: | buen 16,948 3,216 2,519 231 328 
Of RMN ate Pane 2 *18 261 3,517 2,649 301 130 


*In addition to this number 153 pupils of grammar grade were enrolled in 
the Boys’ Industrial School, 33 in ungraded schools, and 18 in open air schools. 
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The most obvious fact to be gleaned from a perusal of 
the above figures is that the source of supply of high school 
pupils has remained practically the same through a period 
of years. Although the number of grammar school pupils 
enrolled in the seventh and eighth grades does not show 
any large increase over that of a year ago, the per cent. of 
graduates of grammar schools entering high schools has 
taken a phenomenal rise, as will be shown by the following 
table: 


STATISTICS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOI, GRADUATES FOR THE LAST 
NINE YEARS 


Number Entered Per cent. 
Grammar graduated high school — entered 
Year school January & Per cent. Sept. 712 high 
enrollment June, 1913 graduated & Feb. 713 school 
BOG astra 9,497 1,038 10.9 780 75. 
TOO Ss soe «0's 10,319 1,039 10. 716 68.9 
(03 7 11,550 1,078 9.3 715 66.3 
BODO Poet. 12,270 1,207 10.3 830 65.5 
EOC Sete cin 3 13,408 1,404 10.9 957 65.3 
OTC ae 14,535 1,729 11.8 1,039 60.1 
SOOT Sch oth Nets. A08 1,869 12.1 1,118 590.8 
Ce 16,948 2,286 13.4 eel 200 50.4 
1 Sapa i ae 18,465 2375 1: 1,579 66.4 


The per cent. of grammar school graduates entering high 
school in 1913 has increased to 66.4—an increase of I0 
per cent. over the preceding year. For the previous eight 
years the percentage of grammar school graduates entering 
high school has been steadily diminishing. ‘This year’s in- 
crease is most interesting and gratifying, especially as it 
proves the truth of the statement that I have made in pre- 
vious reports that an increase in high school accommoda- 
tions would result in an increased number of pupils desirous 
of enjoying them. It strengthens the conviction that no 
mistake has been made during the past two or three years 
in building new high schools. In view of this fact no 
doubt can be entertained of the probable demand in the 
near future for all the high school accommodations that 
have been provided up to the present time. Indeed, it is 
not unlikely that in a very short time—in three or four 
years, at the longest—an additional high school will need 
to be built. 
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Further information in respect to the high school situa- 
tion at the present time will be found in the accompanying 
report of Assistant Superintendent Corson. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


In my last year’s report I discussed at some length the 
equity of requiring the city of Newark to provide for the 
education of its teachers wholly at its own expense. It was 
suggested that the state should assume the duty of training 
a supply of teachers for the city of Newark as it had 
already done for other parts of the state. 

It was scarcely expected at the time that the recommenda- 
tion therein made would bear fruit immediately. The sug- 
gestion, however, of making the local normal school a state 
institution appealed to members of our Board of Education, 
and to the city government as well as to the State Board | 
of Education. A bill was accordingly introduced and passed 
at the last session of the Legislature which would enable 
the state to take over the Newark Normal and Training 
School. The transfer to the state was made July 1, 1913. 
This was in accordance with an act passed March a2ath, 
1913; the agreement was ratified by the Newark Board of 
Fducation on May 29th, 1913. | 


NORMAL, SCHOOL, ENROLI,MENT, ATTENDANCE, AND GRADUATES 
FOR THE PAST SEVEN YEARS 


Total Average Average Number 
Year enrollment enrollment attendance graduated 
TE QO7 5-3: Ia eee ee 181 130 125 45 
TOQ0S os sn pica Mee er ee 247 176 168 62 
POOO so feta AS Sate ee 227 184 178 80 
POTS 34 oo eet eer rated ae 232 178 170 78 
COTA techn tae eee 206 206 198 84 
IQED Fixe nena Cee 310 256 248 Q7 
LOPS ey ap Paes eee 4OI 315, 304 126 


The foregoing table shows that the Newark Normal and 
Training School was in a highly prosperous condition at the 
time of its transfer to the state, having during the past 
year enrolled and graduated the largest number of pupils 
in any year of its history.. It should be noted that the 
_ prime reason for making the school a state institution was 
to save expense to the city. 
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Obviously a loss of exclusive enjoyment of its privileges 
will entail more or less hardship upon the city of Newark, 
especially if, as will possibly be the case, the capacity of 
the school is found inadequate for the needs of all. 

Further facts concerning this transfer will be found in 
the accompanying report of Assistant Superintendent 
Kennedy, who in my absence had charge of arranging the 
preliminary details on the part of the Board of Education. 


ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
BOYS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


The Boys’ Industrial School has fully justified its organt- 
zation by the Board. It has now completed three years 
of successful work. Present accommodations make further 
development impossible, as the building is now filled to its 
maximum capacity. A new state law was approved and put 
into effect April 9, 1913, giving the State Board of Educa- 
tion power to superintend the establishment and mainte- 
nance of vocational schools under such rules and regulations 
as it might make. The rules and regulations subsequently 
made by said Board, will make it necessary, if Newark is 
to participate in the appropriation for state aid to industrial, 
agricultural, and household arts education, that some modi- 
fications of our present rules be made. This act provides 
that the state shall furnish an amount equal to the amount 
raised in the district for the establishment of such school 
exclusive of the amount appropriated for the purchase of 
land or the erection of a building. ‘This should encourage 
our Board to consider the recommendation made by me in 
my report for 1912 that a new building be provided for the 
Boys’ Industrial School. 7 


GIRLS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


The recommendation made a year ago for the early open- 
ing of a girls’ industrial school should now be feasible, 
owing to the removal of the Normal School to its new build- 
ing on Belleville and Fourth Avenues. In that report a 
tentative outline was given of the organization of such a 
school. This matter is discussed at length elsewhere by 
Assistant Superintendent Corson. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 

During the year the following special schools and classes 
were maintained as in previous years: 

(a) Schools for truants and incorrigibles (ungraded). 

(b) School for tubercular children. 

(c) Classes for defectives (feeble-minded). 

(d) School for the deaf. 

(e) School for the blind. 

(f£) Open air classes for anemic and sickly children. 

Two new classes for defective children were opened dur- 
ing the year—one at Hawkins Street School, and an addi- 
tional class at the State Street School. Two new classes 
for the deaf were opened at the James Street School. An 
open air class was installed in the Camden Street School. 


SPECIAL BUILDING FOR ADDITIONAL DEFECTIVE CLASSES 


Negotiations have been pending for some time for the 
purchase of the German-English School building on Coe’s 
Place. The Board will probably take possession of the 
building in September, although the purchase has not been 
consummated. The three classes for defective children now 
in College Place School will be transferred and new classes 
will be established. The building is well located and.ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose. It contains six general 
class rooms, a combination assembly room and gymnasium, 
a manual training shop, and a small room to be used as a 
dining room. This school will accommodate 96 defective 
pupils. | 

SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

On the 7th of July the Board of Education established a 
school for crippled children at the Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Clifton and Park Avenues. The enrollment was 17 
pupils, ranging in ages from four to thirteen years. The 
purpose of this school is to give instruction to unfortunate 
children who are unable to attend the regular schools on 
account of physical disability. Heretofore, nothing has 
been done in the way of giving to these children such 
advantages as other children enjoy. Although many of them 
will never be able to perform their full part in the work 
of the world, their lives can be made happier by the edu- 
cation given them; while some may be taught to be at least 
partially self-supporting and independent. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 


Although the evening school system of the city of Newark 
had already reached an unprecedented enrollment compared 
with the evening schools in other cities, yet the past year 
added largely to the number of pupils enrolled, as the fol- 
lowing table will show: 


EVENING SCHOOLS MAINTAINED DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


IQI2-1913 
Total Average Total 
Name of school number daily number of 
enrolled attendance teachers 
Technical— 
Fawcett School of Indus- 
1 bse DF a Og Boe ap ane ea am T2002 603 23 
boys industrials. 2h 2. 212 109 7 
AIGY CS an oo aenoies ara 1,421 712 30. 
Industrial High— 
Bergen” Streets...) . 0%. eos 1,089 325 21 
Sentral? GVM Sten as 2,070 702 43 
astenide: C8 MR. rx. 750 281 23 
ME iselitie eek kee cee es oe acs 528 168 16 
Peampure Places c. .vy:s 501 230 £7 
NEATLOS AO tT eety isd: cae 611 201 15 
Thirteenth Avenue........ 644 258 18 
Ee Gea See ease tet oo 6,193 2,165 153 
Gymnasiums— 
DAOPID ROR ee sah res oc yee 260 48 3 
NV CUStEL Scie c spas ares 246 4I 2 
iotabe Gio setee ee 506 89 5 
Elementary— 
Belmont Avenue.......... 845 406 24 
Bergen otreétics oso eee aes 332 153 6 
Burnet> treet 2. ols Os ee 266 97 . 
Central Aventie: .......... 483 238 II 
Eighteenth Avenue....... 604 282 16 
PrAneiiOne yh ste eee ete. 590 2190 II 
Pamptre ob laced. os oh. 505 286 10 
Lafayette Street. ...0..... 668 284 17 
Morton: Streets. Vek ok 873 321 16 
INRUNOTI Osa a tern, seo aee 414 216 10 
peventh Aventiedm vie. 0% 286 I5 
Out otrest, si. eek oe 240 102 5 
South Eighth Street...... 415 165 9 
South Market Street...... 277 133 7 
South Tenth Street....... 6901 385 17 
Thirteenth Avenue........ 493 214 8 
Washington Street........ 400 235 9 
4 i 1 Ne a 8,705 ,022 196 
Grande) otalic.. voor 16,825 ae 406 


* Includes 22 supervisors and special teachers. 
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Comparison of enrollment shows that there has been 
an increase over the enrollment of last year of 606. Newark 
is likely to retain for some time to. come, at least, its pres- 
tige as the foremost evening school centre in the country 

in comparison with population. It is a pleasure, however, to 
record from year to year that there has been no retro- 
gression. 

The total enrollment was 16,825 and the average attend- 
ance 6,988, a gain respectively of 606 and 400. ‘The schools 
in which vocational instruction was offered all showed con- 
siderable increase. 

Considerable attention was paid during the season to the 
instruction of foreign pupils in matters relating to naturali- 
zation. It was found upon investigation that there were 
not more than a dozen citizens among the thousand or 
more in these classes. ‘The naturalization authorities kindly 
furnished 400 application blanks, which were distributed and 
filled out with the aid of the teachers. Since to become 
citizens it is necessary that persons should be able to show 
a good working knowledge of English and a knowledge of 
the history and institutions of the country, it is likely that 
these applicants will be encouraged to remain longer in the. 
evening schools. Instruction in classes of foreigners after 
they have learned to read and write English will centre 
about history and civics. 

Many of the applicants for admission to stenography 
classes are often too immature for such study, or have not 
had the necessary preliminary training in English. It is 
therefore recommended that admission to these classes be 
restricted to those only who are sufficiently mature and 
who have the requisite preliminary training. 

The plan recently adopted of limiting the pupils who 
wish to take a course in printing at the Boys’ Industrial 
School to those who have had the necessary preliminary 
training in English and who are sixteen years of age was 
found to be most satisfactory. Last term these classes 
were composed largely of young men who were at work in 
printing shops in the day time. It was a significant fact 
that these pupils showed as keen an interest in the language 
instruction as they did in the work with the types. 


- 
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The following excerpts from the report of Mr. Arthur V. 
Taylor, Supervisor of Evening Schools, will. be found 
interesting : . 


“In recent years the Board of Education has expressed a great 
deal of interest in the welfare of the foreign classes. But little | 
attention has been paid to the needs of the non-foreign portion of 
our people who are feeling the effects of incomplete elementary 
education. These-adults will not enter classes composed of children. 
Moreover, they need a kind of instruction that could not be given 
in connection with regular grade work, as they require much indi- 
vidual help. Last term there were two such classes in operation, 
the one at Washington Street School being particularly successful. 
From my experience with such pupils when principal of the Frank- 
lin Evening School, I feel warranted in saying that there is a real 
demand for classes of this kind, and that by proper advertising 
there would be little difficulty in organizing them in most schools.” 


“The Civil Service classes, of which two have been in operation 
during the last three years, have been doing efficient work in a quiet 
way. Last term twenty pupils of this class at the Hamburg Place 
School were successful in passing the examinations and are now 
on eligible lists. The instruction for these classes is of an ele- 
mentary nature and requires no high scholarship attainment. The 
number of these classes might well be increased. Any good 
grammar school teacher with the proper enthusiasm can do’ this 
work, though a man is to be preferred. They could be conducted 
in any elementary school where there is a demand for them, in 
connection with the non-foreign classes already mentioned.” 


“The evening school manual training is of two kinds—educational 
with recreational trend and vocational. All of the cabinet making, 
much of the wood turning, and the art sheet metal work are of. 
the first kind. In it pupils find an opportunity for engaging in 
creative construction; it has for them the tonic value of a hobby. 
Incidentally, they develop some constructive skill, some aesthetic 
feeling, and by the products of their work make their homes- more 
cheerful and more comfortable. In many cases it is a stepping 
stone to a vocation: it helps the boy to find himself. Vocational 
training is given in the machine shop, the forge, in architectural 
sheet metal work, pattern making, house construction, printing, 
sign writing, jewelry making, and instrumental drawing. Most 
of the pupils who pursue these courses are engaged during the day 
in the trades represented by these activities, and they expect by 
their evening work to increase their efficiency in their chosen 
vocations. This year our increased facilities have enabled us to 
help this last class of pupils more than ever before, and conse- 
quently the line of cleavage between the two types of work is now. 
more marked., The classes in mechanical drawing have been 
unusually well attended this year, and by a fine, thoughtful, hard- 
working set of pupils. These young men from the trades need 
~working drawing’ interpretation in their daily work. They need, 
_ also, some trade mathematics, but here a difficulty has arisen in — 
the lack of appreciation of anything that looks like abstract study. 
It is desirable that, next year, a practical mathematics course be 
instituted to accompany the course in drawing. The elementary 
shop work at the South Tenth Street and Seventh Avenue Schools 
bas been exceedingly satisfactory. The Director of Manual Train- 
ing recommends that a class in shop work be organized at the 
Lafayette Street School.” 
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“Ten years ago the membership of the sewing classes was about 
three hundred. Last year the average attendance in these classes 
(including millinery) was over thirteen hundred. The enrollment 
is higher than that of any other one department in the evening 
schools.” 2 

“The demand for instruction in cooking has not been as great 
during the past two years as formerly; it is no longer the novelty 
that it.was. For example, four years ago two kitchens were in 
operation at the Franklin School, and there was a waiting list, with 
no opportunity for the elementary girls. Last term one kitchen 
was sufficient to accommodate all applicants of all departments. 
The reason for the apparent decline is the extension of the subject 
in the day schools; the girls of to-day have had a fundamental 
grounding in cooking, and only those enter the evening classes 
who have special reasons for pursuing the course. The interest is 
still as strong as ever, and the quality of work done is as high, but 
the demand is less general.” 

“During the last two years the elementary department has been 
strengthened by the introduction of formal courses in history and 
geography. There is still room for the improvement of this 
department, and, incidentally, for strengthening the high school 
department, by raising the fourth grade or graduating standard. 
In the past, there has been a somewhat vague understanding that 
the fourth grade in evening school is to be rated as equivalent 
to the seventh grade in day school. But in practice there has been 
a tendency to lower the standard, with the result that pupils of 
immature years have been graduated from the lower schools to be 
received into the high schools. A vast improvement in results 
would be attained, even if the high school attendance should be 
lessened, if the informal standard of the past should be put into 
mandatory form. By the extension of manual training and com- ~ 
mercial classes in those elementary schools which show a demand 
for these subjects all reasonable demands for the fullest elementary 
training would be met.” 

“There is a strong and commendable tendency to utilize the 
school buildings as social centers. But the fact is quite generally 
overlooked that the evening schools, in no small degree, offer 
social attractions that are none the less real because they are in a 
studious atmosphere. Not only in the gymnasium, the shop, the 
kitchen, and the sewing room, but in the classroom, the pupils 
have opportunities for becoming acquainted. If it were not for the 
social features, incidental though they are, the attendance would 
not be what it is.” 

“The active interest of the Board of Education in the welfare 
of the evening schools is generally appreciated by both teachers 
and pupils. In no small degree this feeling is responsible for the 
excellent results attained. A spirit of ‘team work’ prevails.” 


ALL YEAR SCHOOLS 


The two all year schools which were established in the 
Seventh Avenue and Belmont Avenue school buildings in 
1912 have been successfully maintained during the past 
year. Started as an experiment, almost if not the first of 
their kind in the country, their success was watched with 
considerable interest by educators elsewhere as well as at 
home. 
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No new schools of this type were opened this year, it 
being thought best to proceed slowly in order that no mis- 
take be made in their development. The difficulties en- 
countered, so far, in adjusting the all year plan to schools 
of the usual type have not been found to be insuperable. 
On the contrary, it is quite plain that the administration of 
both types of school—the old and the new—in the same 
building, by the same teachers, can be readily accomplished. 

In general, the second year’s experience in the organiza- 
tion and operation of these schools has been highly satis- 
factory and warrants their increase in number as soon as 
practicable. These schools are more expensive to maintain 
than the ordinary type because of their longer school year. 
Their benefits, however, are so conspicuous as to make 
them almost a necessity in this age of educational progress. 

There follows a tabular statement of the facts concerning 
these schools for the summer term of the second year of 
their maintenance: 

STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC., ALL YEAR 
SCHOOLS FROM JUNE I, 1913, TO AUGUST 22, I913 


Kinder- 
Grammar Primary garten Total 
Total enrollment...:;<...... TGPer ra 1550 417 2,764 
Average enrollment........ 755 1,453 366 2,574 
Average attendance........ 722 se tite Wee nes Me BR 2,380 
Per cent. of attendance.... 95.6 92.8 84.7 92.5 
Number who left during 
ee el etre, ek wi aca: 5 63 159 99 321 
Number of pupils promoted 664 1,000 70 1,830 
Number of pupils not pro- ; 
Peake edi Ga tase aie a0 71 Zee 248 632 
Per cent. of pupils pro- 
Pere Sot. ws se te « 90.3 77.8 22.0 74.3 
Number of cases of tardi- 
TES CAS Ae ae ee 84 426 47 557 
Number of cases of illness 
attributable to school.... cae 3 bie 3 
Number of days illness of 
teachers (75 in all)...... 10 RO eos ar 44% 
Number of cases of quar- 
antine, teachers and 
“TOTS Sie a ge eg et ernie ag wee ooh 5 
Number of classes........ 21 39 6 66 
Males Females Total 
Number of teachers employed, includ- 
ine nrincipaL and clerk... 015. once s 6 69 75 
Petters Cte ta niates o.s')))-. sac ccn's oho, 39 30 78 


Reasons for non-promotion—lIrregular attendance, 71; personal illness, 1; 
mental incapacity, 126; physical defect, 20; lack of interest, 44; entered late, 9; 
other cause, 361; total non-promoted, 632, or 25.7 per cent. 
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The foregoing statistics will be found interesting since 
they answer conclusively the objections that:seem to attend 
sending children to school during the entire year. 


Comparing the figures given in. this table with the cor- | 


responding figures given last year, it will be seen that the 
enrollment was slightly smaller. ‘This is due to the fact 
that last year pupils were admitted to these schools from 
other school districts. It was thought best this year to 
confine the attendance almost exclusively to pupils residing 
in the districts in which the schools are located. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. of all pupils attending the two schools— 
Belmont Avenue and Seventh Avenue—were enrolled as 
all year pupils and attended the fourth or summer term. 

‘Reports prepared by the principals of these two schools, at 
my request, are given below: 


REPORT OF MR. CHARLES H. GLEASON, JR., PRINCIPAL OF THE 
BELMONT AVENUE ALI, YEAR SCHOOL, - 


Dr. A. B. Poland, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 
Dear Sir: 

The following report on the second summer term of the Belmont 
Avenue All Year School is respectfully submitted herewith. I am 
pleased to state that, in my opinion, we have met successfully all 
reasonable requirements. 


The people in the neighborhood look upon the plan favorably 
and with increasing interest. The health of the teachers and pupils 
has not suffered. The per cent. of attendance has been high. The 
course of study has been carried out. The advance made by the 
pupils has been satisfactory. 


Health of pupils. Owing to the fact that we have completed but 
two summer terms, it is still rather early to make any sweeping 
statement as to the effect on the general health of pupils who have 
attended. Our experience in Belmont Avenue School, however 
would make it reasonable to suppose that the summer is the health- 
iest time of the school year. There are several reasons why this 
should be so. General conditions are better and may be briefly 
summed up as follows: All the windows in the building are kept 
open, and there are no drafts and variations of temperature such 
as are caused by artificial ventilation. The children who attend 
school are obliged to keep up habits of personal neatness and 
hygiene, and are under the daily inspection of the nurse and the 
school doctor; many children who might be neglected at home are 
under constant supervision and treatment, and the work of the 
nurse is continuous and not handicapped by a two months’ vacation. 
There are few cases of contagious disease during the summer 
months—we had a total of five cases of quarantine in July and 
August. A careful investigation of the school shows that there 
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were but three pupils who, in the opinion of their teachers, might 
have enjoyed better health if they had stayed at home from school 
during the summer. 


Health of teachers. ‘The majority of the teachers reported at 
the end of the term that they felt no ill effects from the summer 
work. The records show that there was practically no time lost 
by teachers on account of illness during either summer. There 
were thirty-six teachers employed this summer, and the total time 
lost for the two months was six days, one hour, five minutes, 


Attendance. All attendance was strictly voluntary, the same as 
last year. The pupils were punctual and regular. There were no 
restrictions that would prohibit them from taking a day now and 
then, provided the outings were not of such frequent occurrence 
as to interfere with their advancement. ‘The truant officer called 
at the school daily, and, in cases of absentees, called on the parents 
to explain the necessity of regular attendance, if their children 
were to make progress. - 

It was originally planned to take in children from surrounding 
schools who applied. So many, however, applied in 1912 that the 
plan was abandoned, since it would create confusion in the reorgani- 
zation of this and other schools in the fall term. Hence, a few 
special cases only, perhaps fifteen, were adniitted this summer 
from the surrounding schools. : 

While the actual number of pupils in attendance was slightly 
lower this summer than in the summer of I912, owing to the fact 
that only a few outside pupils were admitted, as stated above, the 
per cent. of our own pupils in attendance was much higher. 

Course of study. -An effort was made to carry out the course 
of study with the same degree of thoroughness as in the winter 
term. The same general plan used last summer was adopted. The 
general supervisors left outlines for the summer term, in which 
emphasis was laid on those features which make a special appeal 
to the children. Thus, the song was emphasized in music, nature 
in drawing, games in physical training, and so forth. Raffa, 
basketry and other forms of handwork were largely substituted 
for written seat-work in the primary department. Handwork 
proved to be of great interest and profit to the pupils, it had the 
additional advantage of novelty and of making the children feel 
that tthey were not missing anything in not attending the regular 
summer school where this form of work is made a specialty. The 
formal side of the work in the various grades was not neglected, 
however. 


Playgrounds and recesses. Before the establishment of the all 
year school, a playground had been maintained at the Belmont 
Avenue School during the summer months. At my request the 
apparatus was left at the school. The playground was kept open 
an hour after school, and the children had full use of the appa- 
ratus. A boys’ patrol was organized to take care of the yard. 
The gymnasium was also kept open for games and shower baths. 
Organized recesses were carried on through the summer, the 
teachers taking charge of the pupils both in the yards and the 
gymnasium. 


Visitors. Many visitors have inspected the school this summer. 
Those educators who, are making a study of the all year school 


are interested in the following questions, which I have tried to 
answer. 


1. Js the all year plan to be made universal if found to be suc- 
cessful in this school? No. All year schools will probably be 
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confined to congested districts, where children are obliged to stay 
in the city during the summer. 


2. Why is Belmont Avenue School a good place to try out this 
experiment? The building is large and airy, and is situated in a 
foreign district, where the parents are anxious to have their children 
get all the education they can. A large number of these children 
do not come to this country until they are almost ready to go to 
work. The all year plan appeals to them because they are not 
obliged to lose two months during the summer out of the few 
years’ schooling they are to have. 


3. How much time will be saved by this plan? If the children 
attend every summer, the eight year course will be completed in 
six years, provided they start their school career in an all year 
school. 


4. How much time does a-child gain each year by attending 
the summer term? One-third of a year. The term begins June 1, 
and is completed at the end of the third week in August. 


5. Is there an intermission at the end of June? No. There is 
a vacation of two weeks, including the last week of August and 
the first week of September. All other vacations correspond with 
those of the regular school calendar. 

6. Is the attendance compulsory? The attendance is strictly 
voluntary. The children who wish to leave to go to the country, 
or who wish to take a day now and then, are encouraged to do so. 

7. How does the truancy and the regularity of attendance com- 
pare with that of the rest of the year? Very favorably. The per 


cent. of attendance is high in the summer, and there are practically. 


no cases of truancy. 


8. Is the work of a five months’ term attempted in a three 
months’ term? ‘The work of two five months’ terms is completed 
in three terms of three months each. The course of study in the 
regular school is to be completed in ten months, ending at the end 
of June. Under the all year plan, the review given in June in the 
regular school is eliminated, and a new term started June I. 


9. How does the all year course of study differ from the regular 
course of study? Not at all, except that it is divided into three 
parts instead of .two. 


10. Has there been any physical or mental injury to the children 
because of the all year plan? During the five terms the plan has 
been in operation none has developed. The pupils take the same 
interest in their work after the two weeks’ vacation as they for- 
merly took when returning from their two months’ vacation. 


11. Are all children accepted for the summer term, regardless 
of their physical condition? No. When it is evident that children 
applying for admission to the summer term are weak, anaemic, or 
nervous, the parents are asked to come to the school, and the case 
is explained to them. As we have the co-operation of the medical 
inspector and the nurse, it is not difficult to convince the parents 
that a, vacation would be beneficial to such children. 


12. What precautions are taken to keep the children in condi- 
tion? ‘The daily attendance of the medical inspector and nurse, to 
whom teachers report such cases as need their attention. 


13. What is the physical condition of the pupils after attending 
during the summer? It certainly compares favorably with that of 
children who stay at home, or with that of children who attend 
other schools. The school is a more sanitary, healthier place than 
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their homes and the streets of our district. Habits of personal 
hygiene are kept up in school, which would be neglected if the 
children stayed at home. Many of the children formerly worked 
during the summer in places where the hygienic conditions are not 
as favorable as they are in the school building. 

14. Are the pupils affected by the hot weather? Yes, to some 
extent, but there are comparatively few hot days, so that, in the 
long run, the school work is not interfered with. 

15. Do the regular summer schools and the playgrounds draw 
pupils away from the all year school? Not in the least. Such 
schools have a tendency to popularize attendance during the summer. 

16. Does the transfer of pupils conflict with. the organization 
of other schools? The all year plan and the regular plan come 
together at certain definite points. There is no difficulty in properly 
placing the children; the corresponding grades are designated by 
different names. 

17. Promotions. ‘The per cent. of promotions in the summer 
term compares favorably with that of the rest of the year. The 
per cent. of promotions for the summer term in the Belmont Avenue 
School was 90.3 in the grammar department, and &1.5 in the 
primary department. 

Visitors did not hesitate to say that the children looked con- 
tented and happy, and that they gave strict attention to their work. 

Throughout the summer term the teachers’ attitude and spirit 
toward the work was excellent. 


Respectfully yours, 


CHARLES H. GLEASON, Jr., 
Principal 


REPORT OF MR. WALTER J. GREENE, PRINCIPAL OF THE 
SEVENTH AVENUE ALL YEAR SCHOOL 


To Supt. A. B. Poland, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir: 


I am pleased to submit my report on the Seventh Avenue All 
Year School for 1913. Last year’s report dwelt necessarily upon 
the work of the summer session only. This year the scope has 
broadened so as to include every detail of the work of the school 
throughout the year. The course of study and the scheme for 
grading and promotion described in your most valuable report for 
last year has been applied to the administration of the entire school. 
The success of the experiment depends no less upon the effect 
which this plan has had upon the welfare of the school than upon 
the success of the eight weeks’ summer term. 

In this report I shall undertake to prove that the summer session 
has been successful in every important respect and that the whole 
scheme is entirely feasible. 

Three important questions to be considered are: (a) Has the 
second session confirmed the experience of the first? (b) Has the 
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experiment held its popularity with the patrons of the school? (c) 
Has it borne fruit which justifies its continuance? 

(a) The 1913 session fully confirms the conclusions reached 
by Mr. Pitkin in his report for last year in answer to the question, 
“Did the health of the children suffer?” The medical inspectors 
examined the children in the same manner as during the regular 
session. Few exclusions were made; no evidence of serious 
nervous strain was observed; and no case of illness was found 
which could be attributed to attendance during the warm weather. 
The children were usually active, alert, and full of childish enthus- 
iasm. A marked improvement in cleanliness and personal appear- 
ance was noted. The children came back in September cleaner 
and freer from infectious sores than usual, because they had not 
had time to lose the good habits formed in school. 

The health of the teachers was good. Less time was lost by 
teachers on account of personal illness than during any other 
equal period of the year. Many of them were tired at the close 
of the summer term, yet all returned September 8th rested and full 
of enthusiasm, except one, who returned a week later. In this 
connection it may be of interest to state that all of the classes 
were taught by regular teachers of the Seventh Avenue and State 
Street schools, many of whom taught during the first all-year 
session. Some of these teachers feel able to teach in night school 
also. 

(b) <A statement is given below concerning the enrollment and 


attendance in the Seventh Avenue All Year School for the sum- 
mer sessions of I912 and 1073. 


Total Average Average Per cent. of 
Year enrollment enrollment attendance attendance 
T1320 5% eee ee ee 1,426 1,208 1,185 OI.3 
TOI2 5-5 Sates eh ee 1,305 1,240 1,121 90.6 


It is especially gratifying to note the increase in enrollment, 
since a different rule regarding the admission of children from 
other districts was in force this year. No children were admitted 
from other schools except to classes that had not reached their 
full quota by the registration of Seventh Avenue pupils. As a 
matter of fact, the whole number of such children was insignificant. 
Practically all of the 1,426 children were residents of the Seventh 
Avenue district. Since enrollment was entirely voluntary, this num- 
ber proves that the all year experiment has gained rather than lost 
in popularity. This voluntary enrollment affords an interesting side 


light upon the relative attractiveness of the regular’and the summer 
school work. 


The percentage of attendance for July and August was QI.2. 
The average per cent. of attendance for the whole year was 90.38. 
The attendance officer notified parents when the children were 
absent so that they might know the fact and use such means as 
they wished to keep their children in school. The fact that the 
percentage of attendance during the summer, when it was entirely 
voluntary, was larger than that for the rest of the year indicates 
that both parents and children realized the value of the work done. 


(c) A class of forty-two boys and girls graduated in August. 


Their attendance, which was 90.9 per cent. in July and too per cent. 


in August, deserves special mention. Their industry and their whole- 
some school spirit were worthy of the highest commendation, 
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The percentage of promotions in June and in August for I912 
and for 1913 are given below: 


June August 
Year Grammar Primary Average Grammar Primary Average 
BOY ts eed 81.8 79.6 80.0 90.3 74.3 79.1 
IO CP eae Q7.2 80.1 88.7 096.5 89.4 QI.4 


The average percentages for the whole city for the month of 
June of each year were: 


Year Grammar Primary Average 
Wa TetOaR aE COC SENT S Oates to elie pn 90.7 86.9 88.3 
“ON Age 6 Sree ied alice fata baa Oe are 89.2 85.5 87.4 


Inasmuch as standards of promotion are largely subjective, and 
in view of the fact that there was a change of principals during the 
year, these figures can not be used as a basis for comparison. They 
do, however, indicate that substantial progress has been made by 
the children in the school. It would seem logical that a somewhat 
lower percentage of promotion should prevail under the all year 
plan than under the regular two-term plan. The rapid advance- 
ment made possible by the all year plan offers an opportunity for 
the bright pupils to make rapid progress, while the shortness of the 
term reduces the time lost by those who are required to repeat the 
work. 


Nature of the work. The same programs were followed during 
the summer session and the same tests were applied as for the 
other terms. The work was in many ways superior to the regular 
work. This was due to the fact that those who did not wish to 
learn had almost entirely absented themselves, leaving classes some- 
what above the average in eagerness and ability. 


The programs in some of the class rooms were modified a few 
times on account of extreme heat. This did not, however, interfere 
in the least with the completion of the work. It has been fre- 
quently stated that the weather during the session of I912 was 
unusually favorable to the experiment, and that its success was 
due in part, at least, to this fact. The weather during the present 
session was normal in every respect, and yet it did not interfere 
seriously with the quality or amount of work accomplished. 


Working out of the plan as a whole. The facts set forth in the 
first part of this report, I believe, amply justify the continuance of 
the summer sessions. The important questions concerning the 
working out of the plan as a whole are: (1) Can the work out- 
lined in the course of study be accomplished in the time allotted? 
2 Are the frequent promotions advantageous or otherwise? 
(3) Are the children advancing too rapidly? (4) What effect has 
the all year plan upon the administration of the school? 


(1) The work has been carried out for five terms in all grades. 
There is too much work in some subjects in some of the grades. 
Slight readjustments of the division of the work between the three 
terms comprising the equivalent of a regular year’s work is needed, 
but as a whole, considering the novelty of the plan, it has worked 
extremely well. Elimination of unimportant details and careful 
supervision of the amount taught under the several topics will make 
the course of study entirely satisfactory. 

(2) The shortness of the term is a decided advantage in the 
grading of the school. The ifterval between the classes is so 
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small that the pupils in the class may be very nearly of equal 
ability. On the other hand, the shortness of the term sometimes 
works a disadvantage. The time constimed in final examinations 
and in promotions is relatively too large. With foreign children, 
the time consumed by the teacher in getting acquainted with her 
class, in establishing a common vocabulary, and in adapting her work 
to the class, amounts to serious loss. To overcome both of these 
disadvantages, teachers have remained with their classes two terms 
whenever practicable. I think this could be extended with advan- 
tage so as to make the December and May promotions merely 
readjustments.. The pupils who fall behind could be sent to the 
new classes just beginning the same grade, without breaking up 
the organization of the classes as a whole. This would save all 
the advantages of the short term and allow the teacher to remain 
with one class six months. 


(3) In some instances, children have been advanced too rap- 
idly; but for this the all-year plan is not responsible at this time. 
Had the plan been in operation for six years, the maximum accel- 
eration would be two years. Up to this time the acceleration 
amounts to less than half of one year.. Marked cases of under- 
ageness have been caused by entering the isnidergarten too young 
and by special or double promotions. 


The rapid promotions will be most helpful to the grammar 
department. Under the new Attendance Law, which exempts chil- 
dren of fourteen years of age from school attendance if they have 
finished the fifth grade, there is likely to be a falling off in the 
sixth and seventh grades. With the new plan it will be possible 
to build up a grammar department below the age of exemption. 


(4) There are many features of the All Year plan which make 
administration difficult. The number of promotions, the handling 
of books, the making of special forms and_ blanks to fit the needs 
of the school, all increase the clerical and administrative work. 


In concluding, I wish to express my appreciation of the earnest- 
ness and loyalty of all my co-workers in the Seventh Avenue All 
Year School. They have been called upon to work under unusual 
conditions, and a very large measure of credit is due to them for 
the success of the experiment. 


Yours respectfully, 


WALTER J. GREENE, 
Principal 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The summer schools were in charge this year of Mr. 
Edgar S. Pitkin. He succeeded Mr. Charles Grant Shaffer 
- who resigned for the purpose of travel abroad. Mr. Pitkin 
came to his new position after large experience as a princi- 
pal including that of the all year school, and was therefore 
able to take up the work of Principal Shaffer without detri- 
ment to the summer schools. He threw into the manage- 
ment of these schools much energy, as well as knowledge 
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and acumen. He was a worthy successor to Mr. Shaffer, 
by whose efforts during the past three years the schools 
had attained a high degree of efficiency. 

The enrollment and attendance in summer schools shows 
an increase over last year which is greater than the in- 
crease in any preceding year. ‘The summer schools of 
Newark were the first of the kind to be opened in the 
country and have always maintained a unique position. 

The following data, giving a comparison of the figures 
for the present year with those for 1912, will show the 
specific increases: 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Year Boys Girls Total 

SEE os A bat eE ih Be A Ree RMR a am 7.9055 8,066 16,021 

MER ee Ne he nese ale SA eee e 3 oe 7,005 7,300 TAs Zt 
THCECHSCAE an oan ns hoes 890 760 1,050 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, AND PER 
CENT. OF ATTENDANCE 


Average Average Per cent. of 

Year enrollment attendance attendance 
BELT ee ee thoes ass, Nadi & 12,869 11,488 89.2 
TIE" PO Os Rae a 11,318 10,039 88.6 
EHCTOUSCD fo as tise os e 1,551 1,449 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY DEPARTMENTS 


Year Grammar Primary Kindergarten 

ROU. Beteheiacete. toh 5,250 8,790 1,972 

FMR tee nae ed ee 4,620 7 858 1,893 
ROVE TR Emr aM. a, oe ss 630 O41 79 


The number of separate classes was: Kindergarten, 29; 
primary, 169; grammar, 55; promotion, 112; making a 
total of 365—an increase of 45 over the preceding year. 

The number of teachers employed was: Male, 62; 
female, 432; making a total of 494, an increase of 50 over 
the preceding year. 

* The sources from which summer school pupils came 
were: Public schools, 13,931; private schools, 1,210; never 
before attended school, 88o. 


* 
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- STATISTICS OF PROMOTION CLASSES 


Distribution by days attendance: 


Males Females Total 
Present between I—Io days..... 307 255 562 
ne i Toh) ie re cece 301 242 543 
es s BT 307 | Saga teens 1,281 PARs 2,014 
Total nan per of pupils enrolled... 1,889 1,830 3,719 
Total Left be- Didnot ‘Took Passed 
Enrollment by subjects enroll- fore ex- take ex- examina- exam- 
ment amination amination tion ination 
(1). For I subject: 
BOYS ee oss eerees 230 61 4I 134 88 
Girls: Fee anereee PA fae 58 ae 137 86 
(2) For 2 subjects: 
BOysho cae 282 53 30. 199 I5I 
Girlstet ao 322 54 26 242 178 
(3) For 3 or more sub- 
jects j 
BOVSee cst See 500 145 54 301 219 
Gir le stueah ey. se... 566 145 85 336 220 
(4) For advanced 
: standing : 
BOS basta oe 871 254 38 579 461 
Gir lstee cutter eee ed 5 182 26 507 420 
‘LOtal ae BOVS te eee ee 1,889 [op ie: THse sk ote 919 
i. Girls? eae 1,830 439 {O09 4oc 222 904 
Grandes! Otolaye ee 3,719 952 332 2A%> does 


COMBINED STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE OF 
ALL YEAR AND SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR IQI3 


All Year Summer Total 
Total? enrollmenterc sk mee ea 2,704 16,021 18,785 
Average enrollment............. 2,574 12,869 15,443 
Average: attendanceé.s:. Scs0. eye 2,380 11,488 . 13,808 
Per cent. of attendance.,......... 92.5 802th eee 
Number of pupils promoted..... 1,830 1,823 3,653 
Number of pupils recommended 

LOLSKID ae Pade sare at on ee pay Ss *752 


* Included in number of pupils promoted. 


Twenty-nine summer schools were maintained during 
1913. ‘This was an increase of one over the number of the 
preceding year, Webster having been added to the list. 
There were employed 394 class teachers in¢luding kinder- 
gartners and 71 teachers of special subjects. Several new 
subjects were introduced this year, among them the mixing 
of concrete and the construction of cellars, bridges, cul- 
verts, garages, etc. In the Boys’ Industrial School, three 
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interesting special classes were conducted; these were a 
class in metal-work and electricity, a class in mechanical 
drawing and sign card writing, and a class in advanced 
wood-working. Every boy in the electricity class con- 
structed during the summer a small electric motor. 

The value of shop work is commented upon by Mr. 
Edgar S. Pitkin, Supervisor of Summer Schools, in his 
report, as follows: 

“Tt seems to me that the great number of boys being taught in 
these shops, to use tools, to measure accurately, to understand the 
practical value of care and exactness, and the dignity of labor can 
not help but show good results in the shops and factories where 
so many of these boys must earn a living. The popularity of shop- 
work in the summer schools can teach us a lesson in our day 
schools. If our manual training work is unsuccessful in any way, 
it is because there is too little of it. We are spending too much 
time trying to get knowledge, that won't stay there, into the heads 
of our boys and girls, and too little time trying to get skill into 
their hands with which they must earn a living.” 

The promotion classes which were organized three years 
ago showed an increase this year and were popular and suc- 
cessful. ‘There were enrolled in these classes 3,719 pupils. 
Of these 615 pupils who would have otherwise been com- 
pelled to repeat their work in day school passed the 
required examination and will be regularly promoted at the 
opening of school September 8th. In addition to these 752 
pupils will be recommended for advanced standing. ‘Thus 
the slower pupils were helped to make up deficiencies and 
the brighter ones enabled to gain time in their school 
progress. 

Mr. Pitkin sums up the work of the schools as follows: 


“The work of the regular summer school classes was very satis- 
factory. The attendance was uniformly good, comparatively few 
classes being closed on account of poor attendance. . . The 
contrast between the children in the schools with their clean faces 
and clothing and the general appearance of happiness and the 
untidy, quarrelsome children. in the streets near the schools was 
marked.” 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 


Twenty-one playgrounds were maintained in public 
school yards and buildings for seven weeks during the past 
summer. Although there was one less playground in op- 
eration this year, the attendance was practically the same 
as last year. 
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The playground attendance consists chiefly of small chil- 
dren. ‘This demands a greater number of teachers to train 
them in games, occupation work and to care for them in 
kindergarten. There is need of more trained kindergarten 
teachers in the playgrounds. | 

The same trouble was experienced this year as hereto- 
fore, namely, that of breaking in to a large extent, a corps 
of new teachers. Some means ought to be provided where- 
by we may be able to keep from year to year a larger num- 
ber of teachers experienced in playground work. 

I wish to call the attention-of the Board once more to the 
fact that many of the school playgrounds are in bad con- 
dition and need to be properly surfaced. 

Supervisor Warden recommends that the age limit for 
admission to the playgrounds be raised from fourteen to 
fifteen years. There are not a great many pupils fifteen 
years of age whom the present rule excludes; but it is a 
hardship to the few who are desirous of enjoying the use 
of the playgrounds. 

The total number who attended the playgrounds during 
the summer of 1913 has been 9,926. The average daily 
attendance, 2,669 males, 2,892 females. Average attendance 
of visiting parents, 162. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN PLAYGROUNDS 


Under ten Over ten Total 

Year yearsofage years of age enrollment 
LQTS RA a en te eee ee 4,305 5,501 9,926 
TQT2 | 20s sce wale eve teehee ee 4,404 5,501 9,965 
Decteasac- Fon eernnees 30 okrs 39 


NUMBER AND SEX OF INSTRUCTORS EMPLOYED 


Men Women Total 

TOLBay on cat ses cok eee oe 60 96 156 
TOU2r er ena ae Poth ree dee 59 96 155 
Incredse asitescer et tees aT ae I 


THE NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETIC FIELD 


In 1909 the Board of Education bought a_ plot of 
ground at the corner of Bloomfield and Roseville Avenues, 
for a physical training field for the public schools. The 
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Athletic Field as it is laid out comprises about ten acres of 
ground surrounded by a concrete fence 8 feet high. There 
is a quarter mile running track, a straightaway 120-yard 
dash, constructed according to the best known methods in 
track builidng. Within. the quarter mile track is a large 
lawn oval laid out with two baseball diamonds. In the 
fall, this part of the field is used for football. Along the 
eastern side of the field several model courts have been laid 
out for tennis. Temporary bleachers have been constructed 
with seating capacity for about one thousand (1,000) people. 

Two field houses have been constructed, one at each end 
of the field which serve the purpose of clubhouses with 
dressing rooms. ‘They are built in the form of bungalows 
with large porch effects and are equipped with shower 
baths. 

In June, 1913, the tenth annual field day of the public 
school boys and girls was held in this field. More than 
seven thousand (7,000) pupils participated. The reports 
of the Director show that during the month of June, not 
including the public school field days, 5,248 persons 
attended the field; during July, 1,937 persons attended ; dur- 
ing August, 2,584. The total attendance up to September 
Ist, 1913, has been 21,259 persons. This number includes 
the contestants and spectators at the various public school 
athletic meets. : 

The baseball diamonds have been in continual use on 
Saturdays. The tennis courts have been used daily in the 
afternoons to their full capacity. 

The possession by the schools of such an admirably 
equipped playfield cannot but inure to the lasting benefit of 
the city. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The twentieth annual convention of the above named 
association was held in Newark during the last week of 
March, 1913. Nearly four hundred delegates from various 
parts of the country attended the meeting, which was next to 
the largest in the history of the association. The largest 
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meeting was held five years ago in New York when 
gymnastic dancing was first introduced and served to attract 
a large number. 

Under the leadership of Randall D. Warden, Supervisor 
of Physical Training, the exhibitions of gymnastics were 
given by pupils of the elementary schools and of the high 
schools in the First Regiment Armory. ‘These exhibitions 
were well received by the visitors and attracted a great deal 
of favorable comment. ‘They produced a good impression 
of the character of the regular physical training work done 
in the schools. 

‘The success of the meeting was due, in a large measure, 
to the energy and public spirit of Mr. Richard C. Jenkinson, 
Chairman of the Local Committee, and Mr. J. Henry 
Bacheller, Treasurer. 

The Contemporary contributed to the pleasure of our 
visitors by giving them a reception at the Central Commer- 
cial and Manual Training High School on the opening night. 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 


The Free Public Lectures still maintain their popularity. _ 
The lecture as an educational method of imparting instruc- 
tion seems to retain its pre-eminence. We have sought to 
keep apace with the popular demand. 

The only important change in the character of these lec- 
tures during the past winter was that of introducing motion 
pictures. Mr. Arthur V. Balcom, Supervisor of Lectures, 
has suggested that more motion picture entertainments be 
given hereafter. 

The following figures give the attendance at the lectures 
during the past year: 


Number of Average 
lectures Attendance attendance 
First course— 


October to December (inclusive). 200 Q1,077 460. 
Second course— 
January to March (inclusive).... 103 40,040 304 


Totalspothtcourses. ccs, oe 303 132,617 438 
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CHILDREN’S COURSE OF ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


A series of lectures in elementary science, arranged to 
conform to the regular course in nature study, has been 
given as in previous years to the pupils of the fourth to 
the eighth grades inclusive.. ‘The main value of lecture 
courses is educational, and it is probable that these lectures 
for the children give this training by the most effective 
method. They have been under the supervision, as here- 
tofore, of Assistant Superintendent David B. Corson. 
Twenty-four such lectures were given during the past year, 
with an aggregate attendance of ten thousand eight 
hundred eighty (10,880). 


CONCLUSION 


The work of the past year, viewed as a whole, com- 
pares favorably with that of previous years. This is the 
fifth year during which the schools have been administered 
by the small Board of Education, which has remained large- 
ly intact during the whole of this period. ‘The breadth of 
view, energy and devotion to the welfare of the schools, so 
marked from the beginning, have been, if possible, sur- 
passed during this year. 

Few people realize the large amount of time and effort 
required of the members of the Board for the efficient con- 
duct of school affairs. That the public, however, appre- 
ciates and commends the service of the School Board is 
shown by the liberal support given the schools. 

I wish to thank the members of the Board of Education 
for the generous consideration shown in giving me ‘a 
leave of absence during my recent illness, and for their 
many kind expressions of sympathy. It has been a source 
of gratification to me that the machinery of the school 
system has worked efficiently and without friction of any 
kind. I am under special obligations to my assistants, 
Mr. David B. Corson and Mr. J. Wilmer Kennedy for the 
cheerful as well as efficient performance of the more 
arduous tasks imposed during my absence. I am under great 
obligations, also, to my secretary, Mr. Isaac Lowenstein, 
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whose knowledge, gained by long service in the department, 
and whose administrative capacity were of inestimable 
value. I wish, also, to express my thanks to the Principals’ 
Association, the Female Principals, the Teachers’ Guild, the 
High School Teachers’ Associations and many schools and 
individuals for expressions of friendship and kindly in- - 
terest during my illness. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ADDISON B. POLAND, 
City Superintendent 


SPECIAL REPORTS OF 
Assistant City Superintendents 


The following special reports by Assistant Superintend- 
ents Corson, Kennedy, and Sexton, I append herewith as a 
part of my annual report for the year 1912-1913: 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT CORSON’S REPORT 


Dr. A. B. Poland, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir: I take pleasure in submitting herewith my 
special report for the year 1912-1913: 


SALARIES OF FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE TEACHERS 


The difficulty of securing competent teachers for the 
fifth and sixth grades is considerable. Successful primary 
teachers positively object to an assignment by principals to 
these grades. The reasons are that the work is much more 
arduous than in the primary grades, and the salary is the 
same. In these grades the city examination is given, addi- 
tional subjects are taught, the pupils are older and more dif- 
ficult to manage, there is more written work necessitating 
extra labor in reading and rating papers. The feeling is that 
the additional labor of teaching sewing alone warrants a 
higher salary. There is also justice in the claim that pupils 
at the age of children in these grades are more difficult to 
manage, and the personal qualities necessary for success as a 
disciplinarian are such as demand a better compensation 
than that given to teachers who require less ability to 
succeed in this respect. The salary of these teachers should 
without doubt be greater than that of teachers of primary 
grades. 


SPECIAL GRADES CLASSES 


At the beginning of the last semester of the year the 
Committee on Instruction and Educational Supplies author- 
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ized the organization of two special grades classes, one in 
Seventh Avenue School and one in Warren Street School. 
The unusual difficulties in these schools warranted the 
action of the Committee. The reports of principals on 
these special grades classes indicate the very valuable work 
accomplished. ‘The classes have been a success. It is 
evident that there should be more of them to help solve 
the problem of retardation. 

The class in Seventh Avenue School has proved to be a 
valuable device in bringing .backward children up to grade 
and for helping children who for any reason are unable 
to profit by ordinary class instruction. Much of the time 
the class has, for lack of room, occupied a small room, too 
small to be used by a section of an ordinary class. For 
this reason the children came to their teacher in small groups 
for the recitation period only. This has enabled her to 
do much individual work which has proved a great help to 
a large number of unfortunate children. ? 

The following data shows the important facts concern- 
ing the class: 


No: instructed in’ one-or more*sibiectsfo0t) 7 cae eee eee 159 
No. returned to their regular classes fitted to work without 
special help? bxine se cae Sapa cee eee ale cee 82 
Nopreturtied; promoted withiclass.. eestor  e ee 53 
No. discharged or transferred out of this school............. 4 
No. still receiving instruction in the special class........... eka 


Owing to the fact that the children receiving instruction 
in this class sat in their regular classrooms most of the 
time, many of them were enrolled in those classes. The 
average number enrolled in the special grades class was 26.9. 
It has been the policy of the class to do whatever work 
seemed necessary to help the individual child. Naturally 
the work has been largely in reading and arithmetic. The 
following table shows how the work was distributed: 


No -instructedsim: allicsubjectss ss. oe toe eee eee ee 37 
No. instructed in reading, not included in the.above.......... 30 
No. instructed einy arithmetic. cc. etree ok eee eee et eee ee Q7 
No. instructed” insotheresubjectssccwe) ee atan e eee  ee 12 


The children were selected from grades one to five. They 
may be classified as backward, non-English speaking, and 


i 
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those prevented from doing good work by, ‘physical or 
mental defects. Ln, 
Duh Gis DAC WaAtteCHUOTEN @s Cea ois vc lae ie Gly ve as pole elo ee od 4. fi/ 132 
he oi non-rogishie speaking Children, .. 3 <. ..s.c aceon ow ectes os (CH 10 
No. of physically or mentally defective children............. Cy 


Mr. Walter J. Greene, principal of the school, comments 
upon the work of the class thus: “The facts show the val- 
uable work done by the class; but the real gain to these 
children cannot be expressed in numerical terms. ‘The ex- 
_ periment proves what may be done by strong, forceful teach- 
ing with small groups of children. Much credit is due to 
the teacher, Miss Margaret V. Keaney, for the excellent 
work accomplished.” 

The special grades class in Warren Street School is com- 
posed of pupils chiefly from grades 2B to 5A. The mem- 
bers may be grouped roughly under four heads: 


I. Backward children. ‘The majority of the pupils in 
the special grades class belong in this group. ‘They are, 
without being really defective, naturally slow in book learn- 
ing. In many cases their record cards show that it has 
been a common thing for them to take two terms to do one 
term’s work. Heretofore they have been a drawback to 
their classes. ‘Their segregation has, therefore, improved 
conditions in the various rooms from which they were 
taken. These slow pupils themselves have also been greatly 
benefited by this plan because of the individual attention 
that it has been possible to give them in a small class. At 
the outset some of them seemed to be discouraged and 
without interest in their work, due, no doubt, to having 
been outclassed by others throughout their whole school 
career. On entering the special grades class they found 
others of a similar range of ability and were stimulated by 
the discovery that they could occasionally succeed in stand- 
ing near the head. The effect of establishing the habit of 
being successful has proved of far-reaching importance in 
the moral and intellectual life of the children. Data at 
hand show that an unusually large per cent. of the children 
are unfortunate in the matter of home surroundings. It 
is not difficult to understand, the causes of the lack of de- 
yelopment of many of these backward ones. If it should 
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ever come to pass that shop and cooking facilities are pro- 
vided in Warren Street School it would be a boon to this ~ 
type of children, of which we have so many in this dis- 
trict, to depart from the traditional academic course of 
study. | 

~~ TI. Children who lack concentration. A few of these 
backward children have failed to progress, not so much be- 
cause of low mentality, as inability to adjust themselves 
to class routine, on account of a nervous temperament or 
physical defect. The individual attention that they have re- 
ceived has resulted in their turning out each day an honest 
day’s work. The methods used have been those best adapt- 
ed to each individual child. In some cases the trouble may 
have been due to the teacher’s failure to discipline. But 
the principal, Mr. Warren O. Hager, would not permit dis- 
cipline cases to be sent to this class. 

Ill. Children specially weak in one subject. Many of 
the pupils in this room have had special difficulty along one 
line: e. g., arithmetic. Those weak in only one or two sub- 
jects have been coached in these branches, but they return to 
their regular classes for other subjects. As often as a 
child has caught up with the work of his grade he has 
been returned to his class to take up all subjects in his 
regular grade. Thus far there have been thirty cases 
(pupils) of this kind. This has meant a constant change 
in the make-up of the class. Many of the pupils who have 
had difficulty along one line are far from being dull 
children; on the contrary, some of them are above the 
average. The special help that these thirty children have 
received is of great importance. Four of them not only 
caught up, but skipped a grade. It should be said that in 
the case of each of these thirty children the special difh- 
culties which the pupil encountered were deep-seated and 
not such that the regular teacher could help overcome with- 
out taking an unreasonable amount of time. 

IV. Non-English speaking children. During the term 
seven foreign children were enrolled, each unable to speak 
an English word. Their ages ranged from seven to four- 
teen years. These children were helped in oral language 


ee 
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and went to the first grade for reading and to higher grades 
for arithmetic. After a few weeks most of them were able 
to take up reading in the second grade. 

No:-who-returned to grade in-all subjects. ..i6 3.5 w elk ewes 30 


No. who skipped a grade and were promoted May Ist......... 
No. promoted June 27 but who will stay in the special grades 


Chee SMR ELCa fy eee ene toss ee ale Tua Ween NG hota wae weeny ae 15 
No. transferred to State Street School for Defectives........ I 
No. not promoted (of whom two are defectives)............ 9 
NAD OMS CLIC ICU wi te rns oh anes Ee RN ee OEY OSPR GR ee Le 29 
IO Ws Be ATS ENE NCU cnc aiccicbees See? Se Soh cite Mery. Lake es piace eer evs 20 

if SE a Lats Sanat ee Ra an inner oe NaN i Sakti Shae ae ee, 61 


The success of this class has been due in large measure 
to the fact that Mrs. LeRoy is sympathetic with the chil- 
dren, is interested and is conscientious in her work, and 
very willing to co-operate with the other teachers. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The School for the Deaf has also justified itself by 
the excellence of the instruction and by the results ob- 
tained. There are six classes in the school, and the chil- 
dren are very carefully graded. The progress made during 
the year has been remarkable. ‘The teachers are earnest 
and devoted. ‘The perfection of method, the short steps 
taken in the instruction, and its thoroughness, the detailed 
system, the definite purpose, the patience and skill of the 
teachers, all are worthy the highest praise. The joy of the 
children, their interest and earnestness, attention and dili- 
gence, are alike subjects for comment and appreciation. In 
view of the remarkable things accomplished by these deaf 
children in acquiring speech, the acquisitions of the normal 
child seem in comparison much less than they ought to be. 
The phonic system and the methods followed in the classes 
for the deaf might well be introduced and used in classes 
for normal children. The enormous waste of teaching 
would be much reduced ; to illustrate, few eighth grade chil- 
dren know the difference between vowels and consonants. 
First and second grade deaf children know ; they can classify 
sounds, know how to produce them, and can distinguish 
very slight differences. Such training would greatly im- 
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prove the speaking ability and the voices of normal chil- 
dren. Technical names are used freely; for instance, past 
form of the verb—and conjugations and declensions. The 
powers of imitation and memory are constantly exercised, 
and great demands are made thereof. 

The school has reached its limit of development under 
the present conditions. There is no assembly room where- 
in all those forms of co-operative educational activity which 
are so helpful can be introduced. The building is otherwise 
inadequate and inconvenient and unsuitable for its pur- 
pose. There should be a shop and a kitchen as well as an 
assembly room, if full educational opportunity is to be 
afforded. The course of study usually followed in insti- 
tutions for the deaf covers ten years, with an extra two or 
three years for those slow of development. Our course 
should be not less than eight years, and it is imperative 
that all facilities for manual work should be provided. The 
effort should be made to make these children self-support- 
ing, and to that end even more time than is given in the reg- 
ular school to the manual and domestic arts should be 
given in a school for the deaf. A larger building with a 
modern and complete equipment is now a necessity. 


BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Newark has developed the industrial phase of education 
in a most commendable manner, and her citizens may justly 
be proud of her achievement. In the grades we have manual 
training, wherein skill and good industrial habits are 
formed. The boys are taught the technique of handling 
tools, and have the pleasure of making something useful. 
There is also the practice of making and reading working 
drawings.. The girls have introductory work in the domestic 
arts. ‘The courses in the evening and day high schools have 
been a development of the elementary work and in range 
and quality of results are excellent. Mechanical drawing 
and shop work of various kinds are done. The most strik- 
ing feature of our industrial work, aside from its general 
merit, is the Boys’ Industrial School. It is not a trade 
school but an excellent model of an industrial school. 

Industrial education means something very different from 
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“manual training.” Industrial education has a more specific 
aim than manual training and may be defined as the in- 
struction of boys and girls from fourteen to eighteen years . 
of age who are in preparation for wage earning in 
industry, agriculture, or household arts. 

The use of machinery has created the need for industrial 
education. The changed conditions and methods of man- 
ufacturing have made the worker almost a part of the 
machine he operates. From year to year he does one thing 
or one part of the process and is thus deprived of the 
opportunity to acquire an adequate knowledge of the process 
as a whole. He becomes narrow and does not acquire un- 
derlying principles that, in any kind of work, make for a 
comprehensive view and knowledge. 

In the Boys’ Industrial School the “job” and not the 
“exercise” method of instruction is followed. ‘he latter 
holds to the group plan and has much to condemn it. Its 
chief disadvantages are that the student does not receive 
individual attention, and the required equipment is more 
extensive and far more expensive than that necessary for 
work under the “job” method. The first mentioned method 
introduces and uses the shop procedure, and the effort is 
made to reproduce shop conditions as far as may be prac- 
ticable. The three-year course provides a fundamental | 
training of the kind indicated above. It does not permit. 
the student to specialize until near the close of the course 
when a few of those having aptitude in certain lines of work 
are permitted to give additional time for the acquisition of 
skill in that particular form of industrial work. The crowded 
quarters of the Boys’ Industrial School hamper not only 
the school itself but the Warren Street School as well. The 
rooms now used by the former should be available for the 
latter, since that is growing and now needs additional 
accommodations. The printing and electric-wiring should 
not be taught, as at present, in the same room. Until better 
facilities can be had, a printing shop should be fitted up in 
the court, where light and other conditions are favorable. 
Further, the separation of these two departments is neces- 
sary in order to conform to the requirements to obtain 
state aid for vocational schools. The law also requires 
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that the school day shall be six hours long, and action to 
that end should be taken. There are some other changes 
of minor importance that require attention in the immediate 
future. 

GIRLS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Not only have conditions changed in the industrial world, 
as referred to in the foregoing, but they are very different 
in the homes, The activitiés which were commonplace in 
the home a generation ago are taking place in the factory. 
There is no longer need of home-made clothing or carpets 
or furnishings of any kind. The apartment-house life em- 
phasizes this change very strongly. Not only is the sewing 
done outside, but cooking as well. Women and girls now 
find occupation outside the home in the shop, or store, or 
factory. : 

There is needed in Newark, without doubt, a Girls’ Indus- 
trial School of elementary grade, similar in aim and plan 
to the Boys’ Industrial School. The facts upon which an 
argument for such a school must be based are: 

Many girls in grades above the fifth leave school. The 
community through the educational authorities should do 
more to prepare these girls for life than is done in the 
_ academic preparation of the first five or six grades. 

The manufacturing interests of Newark are diversified, 
but there are certain great women-employing industries, one 
of which—machine-operating—is very important. This is 
necessary-in the manufacture of corsets, women’s clothing, 
shoes, and other articles of dress. 

In most of the factory industries the girls who premature- 
ly leave the schools are engaged in unskilled work that, in 
the end, dooms most of them to drudgery and small wages; 
the purely mechanical performance of just one thing in an 
industry requiring only a modicum of intelligence with no 
responsibility atrophies the power of initiative. The supply 
of laborers of this kind is always in excess of the demand, 
and the future for the worker is always very unpromising. 

The department stores undoubtedly take a number of the 
eirls, but in this line of work there is not much opportunity 
for advancement. 
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Employers of labor complain of the poor service, and 
frequently are heard to express the desire for trained and 
skilled workers. 

An excellent summary of industrial conditions which 
confront young workers is given in Bulletin No. 17, of 
1913, of the United States Bureau of Education, and is as 
follows: 


“Several facts, then, are to be noted. The little girl of 
fourteen or sixteen has an opportunity to enter only un- 
skilled work. The monotonous mechanical work which she 
does is destructive to, rather than promotive of, intelligence, 
responsibility, and preparation for a higher grade of work. 
The masses of ‘young girls do not easily adapt themselves 
to this mechanical, monotonous work; drift from one place 
to another, thus learning or becoming proficient 1n no one 
trade. When they reach the age which makes them eligible 
for a higher kind of work, therefore, the masses have not 
developed or have lost the power to take advantage of the 
opportunity now opened to them. The factory industries 
requiring more skill have no satisfactory system of training 

the prospective worker for the trade. The result is that the 
- mass of workers who begin work in the unskilled trades re- 
main there and never get any higher. 

“The machine-operating trades show a state of transition 
from the low-skilled factory industries just discussed, to the 
high-grade skilled trades, dressmaking and millinery, and 
cannot be considered as requiring more than a low grade 
of skill. The introduction of specialized machines which 
do only a special process, such as tucking, hemstitching, 
sewing on buttons, making button-holes, and embroidering 
edges—the extreme division of labor, so that one girl does a 
single process from one day’s end to another—and the 
supremacy of mechanical processes have largely eliminated 
the need of and the demand for high-grade skill. Practi- 
cally only three skilled processes exist in the factory-made 
clothing trades. Of these, the cutting is monopolized by 
men. Of the two remaining processes, machine operating 
and hand sewing, the former employs by far the larger 
number of women.” 


Of the trades for women which require intelligence, train- 
ing and skill are dressmaking and millinery. ‘These con- 
stitute a small field and require natural ability and taste. 
They are attractive and are important, and girls should 
have full opportunity in a school to discover their aptitude 
for such trades. 
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It is very important in considering the organization of a 
Girls’ Industrial School to distinguish clearly between an 
industrial and a trade school. The former gives training 
for the trades, but academic work is connected therewith in 
time allotments about equal in length. ‘The aim in the in- 
dustrial school is to discover an aptitude for the industries 
and to give the training which will in two or three years 
enable the student to enter the trades with advantage. It is 
pre-eminently a school and not a factory for juveniles. 
The scheme followed is to begin with general industrial 
practice and to specialize the work in the last term of the 
course. The student on graduation has an equipment in the 
form of good habits and general knowledge that prepares 
him or her well enough to enter upon the acquisition of that 
skill which will bring good wages. 

The trade school, on the other hand, definitely attempts 
to develop the skill which will enable the pupil to demand at 
once journeyman wages in the trades. Academic work in 
such a school has only a small fraction of the time allot- , 
ment; for instance, the Milwaukee School for Trades for 
girls devotes twenty-three (23) hours per week to shop 
work out of a total of thirty-five (35). The Baron de 
Hirsch Trade School in New York assigns seven hundred 
forty (740) hours to practical shop work out of a possible 
eight hundred thirty (830) working hours, the number re- 
quired to complete any one of the many courses each five 
and a half months in length. In a trade school a student 
sélects a department and aims to acquire skill in that alone. 

The school day in a Girls’ Industrial School should be 
at least six hours long, and the industrial courses should 
be arranged in short consecutive units to conform to the 
New Jersey Law for State-Aided Vocational Schools. The 
curriculum should include work in dressmaking, millinery, 
clothing machine-operating, cookery, sanitation and personal 
hygiene, with business arithmetic and English, design, and 
a study of textiles. There should be a gymnasium in such 
a school and full opportunity for out-door recreation. 
It would seem that there could be no reasonable doubt 
that there would be enrolled the first year about one hun- 
dred girls. The unit per teacher, as in the Boys’ Industrial 
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School, should be twenty-five. This would make it neces- 
sary to have four instructors, but I think an additional 
teacher for machine-operating would be needed. Exclusive 
of a building, I believe a Girls’ Industrial School could be 
established on an outlay of about $8,500. This would in- 
clude a full equipment of machinery, five teachers, and the 
necessary books and supplies. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


The enrollment of the high schools at the close of the year 
was 3,060. Of this number, 2,744 lived west and 316 east 
of Broad street. Of the total number who lived west of 
Broad street, 1,648, or more than one-half, were north of 
Market street and Springfield avenue, and 1,096, or a little 
more than one-third, south of the same streets. The num- 
ber who resided east of Broad street was ten more than 
one-tenth of the total. 


The enrollment by courses was: 


School Classical General Commercial Technical 
POGEIN CCL ~ 21s ps0 tik 779 607 eit, ne 
Central C.&M.T... pe 501 256 138 

(2-year) 247 (2-year) 51 
East Side C. & M. T. Se 225 166 90. 
779 1,333 669 279 

ZT? 


A study of these figures shows the strong influence of 
tradition in high school work: the literary courses were 
more than three times as popular as commercial courses 
and nearly eight times as much so as the technical courses. 
The classical course was in the Barringer only and had the 
larger number of the pupils in the two courses given in the 
school. The general course was in all three schools. About 
as many pupils are enrolled in the commercial courses as in 
the general course at Central, but it was the dominating 
course of the East Side. These courses have a definite pur- 
pose in that they prepare students for college, Normal 
School, and technological schools of collegiate rank. ‘The 
commercial courses prepare for business. The figures in- 
dicate that the two-year courses will in time be more popular | 
than the four-year courses. There are now nearly as many 
enrolled therein, although such courses have been given in 
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the Central for only six months. The technical courses do 
not prepare for admission to college, but are designed for 
direct entrance into the industries. Of the large number 
enrolled in the general courses (1,333), only 152 lived east 
of Broad.Street, and of this number only 108 were in the 
East Side School. 

The Barringer a few years ago had several annexes. 
With the opening of the other schools they were no longer 
necessary, but the crowded condition of the school con- 
tinued. It has a maximum capacity of 1,400, and its enroll- 
ment was only fourteen less than this number. ‘This school 
should continue as a literary high school, giving the classical 
and general courses. Its greatest need is a reduction in the 
number of students. The opening of a new high school 
will permit of such action. 

The Central Commercial and Manual Training High 
School ‘was designed with a maximum capacity of about 
1,400, but the fourth floor of the building has not been fin- 
ished. The present capacity is about 1,000, and there was 
an enrollment of 1,193. This school was crowded beyond 
its ability to house comfortably its pupils. The auditorium 
stage was used as a classroom in typewriting every hour of | 
the day; the lecture room, designed for work in home 
sanitation, was used for classes in English and French, and 
the gallery of the auditorium was used as a study room. 
This was a most unsatisfactory condition. The greatest 
need in this school, as at the Barringer, was a reduced en- 
rollment. The opening of the South Side High School will 
make this easily possible. 

The East Side Commercial and Manual Training High 
School has a capacity of 600, with an enrollment of 481. 
Of the number in the school, only 221, or less than one-half, 
lived east of Broad Street, or in the vicinity of the school. 
Nearly all of the other pupils. in this building were sent 
there in order to relieve the crowded condition at the Cen- 
tral, and with the opening of the South Side High School 
they will, without doubt, prefer to attend the school nearest 
their homes. They should be permitted to do so since there 
will be ample accommodations. 

The equipment at the Barringer is in constant use, and 
the Board is receiving full returns on the investment. In 
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the past three years about $1,000,000 have been spent in 
the erection of the two technical high schools, and it is 
reasonable to expect an adequate return for this very large 
expenditure. The following table shows the cost of the 
equipment of the several shops and rooms for technical 
purposes and the number of periods each is used out of a 
possible thirty per week: 


Central High School 


Shop Cost. Periods Time 
BSiPeL ee TletAl cain eee Seatac en Chee $1,260.45 24 4/5 
Meera Rig aba 19 11° Santee a ee a aca 1,930.23 28 14/15 
Pete a MAKIN Gs oes hess ees 4,121.00 30 All 
50 Gt ec Oey DO ani Poe ie he a 1,105.52 30 All 
INechanical drawing? >.......5.. + 1,001.95 ures All 
PracHING. 4OTa Wille’ sa, reek oes 2,193.61 30 All 
Mrechand drawitig.. .....5...0<. 2,418.76 30 All 
DeCHINC RSHOD fos aces lane eile 6s 10,691.51 Le 3/5 
OE COMSHOP os... tty ccs es 3,144.99 20 2/3 
PISCE ES trae Scns ne gikere-8 wl ke ee 1,037.25 Sie AIRS 
Be ELM er age sp tioe cate siojatntts Ae a re 1,370.21 28 14/15 
mw MC TOOMS fis. Cie ccs ddr s 965.67 30 each = All 

Sa ear eh ee iam Sel ig ak $31,510.13 


A study of the above shows such satisfactory use in all 
cases but one that it is fair to affirm that the equipment has 
been justified. The foundry will be used much more next 
term. There is a second kitchen used ten periods a week 
for cooking purposes and at other periods for classes in 
other subjects; the laundry has never been fitted up, and 
the home sanitation room is used in connection with the 
domestic science and other subjects. 


East Side High School 


Shop Cost Periods Time 
Bemine a TOO fy. iininie ee cae $ 955.90. 30 All 
ATPL CM PALiGahOOMT ete ad, seat, ernest: Ae 5/6 
Peechand Urawitlt <2 +. tutes tees 1,583.65 24 4/5 
Large mechanical drawing room 1,673.56 21 7/10 
Sneeterinetalrlarse tease nee 1,408.91 18 3/5 
Pattern making and wood turn- 

ET Aa ae eater tt tee sac 8 4,355.52 16 8/15 
MOU VEEA Si cts yc cle a ond tics ee See 1,905.80 9 3/10 
Pm IMNC ISSO est arte sek orlie ss 9,861.71 8 4/15 
PRU ORRHGD ce Tor al. iP ccaee Cee 2,224.64 6 1/5 
Small mechanical drawing room. 758.99 8 4/15 
AMS CST pet) pian ie a Bea 539.84 oe 
PAT Vero cca) Seok obese 156.00 
Home eainitatioiiey co.cc lcm oaele 100.00 
MERLE Peer Fae ee es 0 eae oes 93.20 


POL AD Rare tetera nah clase att $25,428.43 
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The equipment for girls at the East Side High School is © 
complete and in the technical course is used by only five 
girls. Latin classes are held in the home sanitation de- 
partment, stenography is taught in a room fully equipped as 
a laundry, and English is taught in the millinery room. The 
kitchen, pantry, and dining room have not been used this 
year and have been locked from morning until night. 

The northern and southern sections of the city are mainly 
residential in character, and no anxiety need be felt for the 
future of the schools in these localities. The central section 
will be less and less residential as business extends and 
pushes the population of home dwellers into the outskirts. 
This and the eastern section may cause some concern—the 
central less than the eastern, because it is not so isolated 
from the larger part of the population. The district east 
of Broad Street has a population, according to the census 
of 1910, of approximately 80,000. There are in this area 
many business houses and manufacturing establishments. 
The population is shifting. The change is likely to be more 
rapid in the future than in the past, and this will operate to 
decrease a high school constituency in the territory. The 
enrollment in the principal schools of the Ironbound 
District for the past four years shows no remarkable growth. 
The data available are as follows: 


Total Enrollment 


School June June June June June 

1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

Ann: “Sireetecs seek eee 1,033 1,036 1,008 1,088 1,088 
Hamburg Place: ..... 1,508 1,588 1,544 1,549 1,645 
Lafayette Street..... 1,262 1,368 1,446 1,537 1,745 
Oliver Street........ 997 1,025 1,079 1,215 1,217 
South Market Street. 999 ~—s=':,027 960 983 993 


The schools, with two exceptions, are merely holding their 
place as grammar schools. 

Various solutions of the problem have from time to time 
been suggested. Some of them are: 

(a) That the East Side High School be made a dis- 
trict high school. People who do not know the facts 
advocate this plan. It would satisfy local pride, but it would 
cause the abandonment of the school in a very short time. 
To maintain a high school for a district with so small a 
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high school constituency is not reasonable. Moreover, it is 
inadvisable to have fixed districts for any of the high 
schools. Further, Newark does not differ from other large 
cities where distances are so great that a large pert of the 
children in all high schools must ride thereto. It is in small 
towns only that such schools can be located to save the ex- 
pense of transportation. The hardship in the eastern sec- 
tion is not greater than elsewhere. The inconvenience is 
regrettable but unavoidable. 

(b) That it be made a vocational school. ‘This could 
be done by changing the third grade and the general course 
to the Central, and by moving the Boys’ Industrial School — 
from its present quarters to this building. Such action 
would completely change the original purpose of the school, 
which is too excellent to be given up except from absolute 
-necessity. After very careful consideration, it is apparent 
that the Boys’ Industrial School should remain where it is 
until the new building recommended for it can be built. 
Its development, to be sure, is retarded under the present 
conditions, and it trespasses upon the room which should 
be given over to the Warren Street School. ‘The larger 
problem of the proper development of industrial education 
in the city, however, is involved, and that is too important 
to be sacrified by any temporizing or by mere expediency. 

(c) That it be made a junior high school. To do 
this, one of two courses is necessary: the first, grades seven 
and eight from the five near-by schools would need to be 
housed with the first and second grades of the high school 
in this building; the second, selected children from grades 
seven and eight from all over the city could be admitted. 
The graduates of the school who wished a full high school 
course would be able to take the third and fourth in some 
one of the regular four-year schools. There are several 
objections to this plan. Such a school is not accredited in 
public estimation, and injury would result to the grammar 
schools. School development in Newark during the last six 
or seven years has shown conclusively that when two grades 
have been added to a school, children have remained to 
complete the grammar course. About one dozen grammar 
schools have been developed in a comparatively short time 
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by giving full opportunity in the neighborhood school. As 
one result of this policy, since 1905 the enrollment of pupils 
in the eighth grade has more than doubled, and the number 
of grammar school graduates has increased from 1,039 to 
2,286 in 1912. Even if it were wise to change the present 
policy of developing neighborhood schools, the number of 
pupils affected in the grades mentioned is too large to per- 
mit such action, as shown by the table below: 


Enrollment Grades 7 and 8 


, May May May May 

School Grade 1910 1911 1912 1913 

South Market Street. 7 =... 7 64 63 64 66 
8 53 49 49 49 
Oliver? Stréet.c. oe eee 93 on 80 81 86 
; 8 56 68 74 66 
Lafayettes Street .2 sacs. 7 66 55 - 74 106 
8 51 57 56 59 

Prambure acblace. nese sree 7, 131 166 g2 70 
8 54 69 94 60 

Annssstr eet cece ee ee oe 7 ‘ 73 52 
8 48 

TGtalsvtes ee coe 7&8 546 607 657 662 


Doubtless many of these young pupils would leave school 
if it were necessary to go as far as they would be obliged 
to go. The grammar schools would become intermediate 
feeders; a great incentive would be removed from them, 
and the schools would be seriously injured. 

It is clear, taking the long view, that none of the various 
plans suggested and described will be the right one. They 
provide only for the solution of the problem with the im- 
mediate condition and necessities in mind, but Newark is a 
metropolitan city growing at a tremendous rate in popula- 
tion, with an expanding trade and increasingly complex 
and varied industrial problems. In the past ten years her 
population has increased forty per cent. At the same rate, 
in another ten years she will have 600,000 people, without 
considering any possible or probable annexation of adjacent 
towns or cities. She will need all the high school accommo- 
dations now provided and will be obliged to build, without 
doubt, another building. With such a future as this sug- 
gests, there is no justification for making the East Side 
High School a vocational school, or even a district or a 
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junior high school. It should continue as it was designed 
and built to be, a technical high school, with opportunity 
and every encouragement to develop a four-year course of 
secondary, or high school, grade. The dominant purpose 
in the life of this school must be its development into a 
technical high school such as the Technical High School of 
Cleveland. It was intended that Newark should have such 
a school. For admission to it, graduation from the Boys’ 
Industrial School or from a grammar school should be re- 
quired. The year, as in Cleveland, should be divided into 
four terms of twelve weeks each, with a week’s vacation 
between. This would enable pupils to cover four years’ 
work in three years’ time. The purpose should be to enable 
its graduates in time to assume positions of industrial 
leadership in which skill and technical knowledge are pre- 
requisite. There ought also to be what are termed two-year 
courses in this school. There should be not only the short- 
term technical but also the short-term commercial courses. 

With four high schools there should be a uniform system 
of grading so that a grade designation would mean a definite 
attainment and so that it would be possible for pupils ‘to 
go from one school to another giving identical courses with- 
out loss. To advance from one grade to another in the 
Fast Side High School the number of points required is: 


IO points from 1B to 1A go points from 3B to 3A 
30 6“ 6“ 1A “ce 2B I1IO 6“ “c 3A 66 4B 
50 ‘cc 6é 2B 6é 2A 135 6 ee 4B ‘e 4A 
7a ee oh) a game coe a 160 “ to graduate 


_ A point is given for one period per week in a subject re- 
quiring outside preparation, or for two periods per week in 
a subject requiring no outside preparation. 

In Barringer, when pupils have passed three major sub- 
ects, they are graded as 1A; six, 2B;.ten, 2A; fourteen, 
3B; eighteen, 3A; twenty-two, 4B; twenty-seven, 4A. Any 
subject reciting four or five times a week is considered a 
major subject. Unprepared work, like manual training, 
sewing, cooking, gymnasium, drawing, and music, counts 
one-half. : 
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The above is sufficiently clear to make the need apparent. 
The argument in favor of a uniform plan is obvious. 

The advisability of uniform tests for secondary schools 
is a question of some importance now open to discussion. 
If the high schools were all of the same type, following the 
same course of study, there would be but one answer. Uni- 
form tests would be desirable and even necessary in order 
to establish a standard, but our high schools are not follow- 
ing the same course of study. -The great number of sub- 
jects and the differences in teaching the same subject in 
the different schools would make the work of preparing 
tests very onerous and at the present time practically im- 
possible. It is true that there are some subjects in all the 
schools, and the matter may be narrowed down to an 
inquiry as to uniform tests for these subjects. Subjects 
having the same title, however, are greatly differentiated in 
the several courses; for instance, there is a great dis- 
tinction between mathematics for “general” students and 
mathematics for “technical’’ students. The “business” 
English at one school is a different kind of English from 
the regular college preparatory English given “commercial” 
students in another. The “science” work in the first years 
of the high school is in a plastic or formative stage. At the 
present time this is true not only in our high schools but 
in high schools throughout the country. This is due to the 
well-defined revolt against the domination of the colleges. 
Even the work in the upper grades shows the same ten- 
dency, namely, to adjust the science work to the needs of 
the pupils rather than to preparation for entrance exan- 
inations. For instance, in physics there is a marked ten- 
dency to reduce the quantitative work. One of our high 
schools has gone so far as to arrange a course in physics for 
girls different from that for boys. The work has a different 
emphasis, and there is a different selection of material. This 
is wise and worthy of wide imitation. 

The work in the languages differs somewhat according to 
the language that is under consideration. Latin is so stan- 
dardized that uniform examinations could be given with 
comparative ease. Conferences between the heads of the 
schools and the departments in the several schools could be 
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held, and whatever differences existed could easily be elim- 
inated and unity could be secured. German, perhaps, pre- 
sents the greatest difficulties. The college preparatory 
course requires three years of German, while the general 
course has four years. These courses are arranged to 
meet the needs of two different kinds of students. They 
cover the same ground, but their administration causes some 
hardships to the students when they are brought together in 
the senior year. ‘These should not be increased. Good 
teachers, of course, can and do reduce the difficulties for the 
students. 

Text-books differ, too, in the various subjects. All things 
considered, the conditions at the present time are such that, 
in my opinion, uniform tests would not only be undesira- 
ble but unwise. 


SEX HYGIENE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Sex hygiene is a new subject in education. The initiative 
for its introduction into the schools was taken by the medi- 
cal profession, and public attention has been secured by the 
attitude and addresses of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University. The discussion, now 
somewhat fervent, is, in reality, part of the movement 
against venereal disease. It has to meet the opposition of 
prejudice and an established social habit of silence in mat- 
ters of sex. The investigation of conditions in our great 
cities, and the statistics of the army and navy make evident 
the need of knowledge, and the conviction now seems preva- 
lent that ignorance of sex matters can no longer be con- 
doned and that it is the duty of the schools to teach this 
subject, so that the youth of both sexes shall be forewarned 
and forearmed. The duty belongs to the school, it is said, 
because of the fact that the home, in these days, does not 
and cannot meet the obligation. 

There is no division of opinion as to the theory of teach- 
ing sex hygiene. It is agreed that sex instinct and curiosity 
should be respected and that the subject of biology naturally 
affords a proper channel or medium for the right convey- 
ance of knowledge. The great primal biological fact that 
two cells differing in character must be united to produce 
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life is taught now as a matter of course, and the repro- 
ductive systems of plants and animals are studied as 
naturally as the digestive or circulatory systems. All 
progressive high schools are teaching the subject in this 
fashion, and the pupils draw their own conclusions and infer- 
ences from the instruction. The subjects of hygiene and 
physiology rest on biology, and afford another means for 
instruction from which correct inferences may be drawn. 
Under this caption ordinarily would be placed instruction 
in the evils of sex perversion, the penalty which the sex-_ 
pervert pays, and the right course of living for both sexes. 

There are great difficulties in giving this instruction, and 
to many it will appear that parents only are qualified for 
such a task. Knowledge is not the only requisite for its 
success. There must be affection and a close bond of union 
between the one teaching and the one taught. Not only must 
there be affection, but sympathy and confidence and 
wisdom. ‘This makes the condition one of especial difficulty, 
and not even all parents are well qualified to deal with it. 
It is entirely clear that the class teachers cannot do the 
work. It would be unreasonable to ask them to do it, even 
if they were well qualified. When teachers are qualified 
by a proper course of training and the subject is well sys- 
tematized it may be that this will be the plan. Since the 
many parents do not and will not instruct their children and 
the regular teachers ought not to be asked, who then is 
the person to do such important work? It must be the 
physician or the physical training instructor co-operating, 
or either alone.. 

If the physician does the work it is likely to be scientific- 
ally done., It is uncertain whether a course of lectures given 
didactically is the right way. There are decided advan- 
tages in such a plan, but there are dangers in having the 
method too formal and too didactic. It would necessitate 
a large class and making the subject more or less public, 
thus robbing it of the delicacy and personal appeal which 
it should have. The facts of sex must not be made the 
subject of common talk among boys and girls. The bar- 
riers of polite reticence may be broken on proper occasions, 
but there must ever be a safeguarding that shall prevent 
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sex matters from becoming commonplace. The lecture 
plan is not a good one, for the perils of which we know 
will not be lessened thereby. 

It seems to me that in the gymnasium work may be 
found the solution. There should be in the high and gram- 
mar schools twice a year physical measurements of each 
student with strength tests. Records should be kept and 
compared. This gives a motive, and permits a grading of 
the subject matter. At the time these measurements are 
taken and the tests made, the teacher could give personal 
instruction and‘help needed. The work in biology, personal 
physiology and hygiene has prepared the student, he is on 
terms of intimacy with his physical training teacher, the 
opportunity is present, the instruction is given. It should 
be done with only three or four students present; it would 
then be done in the intimate, personal way in which it 
should be done. 

Society is interested in the sanitary, economic, and moral 
aspects of the subject, but the school must do the work in 
a personal way to make it efficacious. The schools are 
destined to do the work ; public necessity and public opinion 
will force the issue sooner or later. At the present time, 
while fully in sympathy with the trend of sentiment and 
opinion, it seems advisable to delay formal action as to the 
full recognition of the subject as a branch of instruction. 
Delay can cause no injury, inasmuch as opinion is becoming 
clearer, and a satisfactory working plan is certain in due 
time to be formulated. 


PRACTICE TEACHING IN THE WEBSTER SCHOOL 


The transfer of the Newark Normal School to the State 
of New Jersey resulted in the necessity of reaching a decis- 
ion as to the practice work in the city schools. It was a 
part of the agreement with the State that facilities should 
be afforded for training teachers in the Webster School. 
Because of the great number of complaints on the part of 
the residents of the district, it seemed advisable to make a 
radical change in the system of practice hitherto followed. 
The Webster School had a corps of twenty-eight teachers, 
eight of whom were model and critic teachers, each in 
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charge of two classrooms. The-Normal School itself had 
a model kindergarten with one teacher in charge and 
six regular classes with three critic teachers each in charge 
of two rooms. The two-room plan for the training of teach- 
ers has been a failure. In my report upon the condition of 
the Webster School, under date of December, 1912, is the 
following paragraph: “I am still of the opinion that to have 
two practice rooms in charge of one critic teacher is 
objectionable. I am not in sympathy with the two-room 
plan. The critic is not a model and critic teacher but a 
custodial disciplinarian. The same number of girls could be 
trained under the one-room plan, and much better trained.” 
More specifically, the objections to the two-room plan are: 

First—Two classrooms at Webster are non-adjoining. 
This makes it necessary for the critic teacher to be far 
removed from one of her classrooms. 

Second—The model and critic’ teacher cannot do the 
teaching for her time is spent in going from one room to 
the other to preserve order. 

Third—The Normal students cannot give effective in- 
struction because they are immature and inexperienced ; 
hence, the children do not receive that which is their right 
and their due. 

Fourth—Children know that these students are not the 
responsible teachers, and they take advantage of them. 

Fifth—The constant change of teachers keeps the school 
in a state of unrest. 

Sixth—Many more pupils than the usual number- fail of 
promotion, and the city must pay to have these children 
retaught. 

Seventh—The Normal students become disheartened, 
lose courage, and sometimes resort to pernicious methods 
of discipline in order to save themselves from failure. 

Eighth—The problem of discipline is more important 
than the problem of learning to teach. 

Ninth—The standard of teaching is lower in order that 
the discipline may be maintained. 
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Tenth—Under the two-room plan the work is so difficult 
that it tends to create a dislike for teaching. 


Eleventh—Under the two-room plan small classes must 
be maintained, thus adding materially to the cost of operat- 
ing the Webster School. 

Again, in my report under date of December, 1912, may 
be found the following: “I think the proper plan for prac- 
tice teaching should be to have one model and critic teacher 
in charge of aroom. Three or four girls should be assigned 
for their ten weeks’ practice teaching to this teacher. The 
first week they should do nothing but learn the names of the 
children and observe the model work of the critic teacher as 
manager, instructor, and friend of the children. The sec- 
ond week they might teach individuai lessons in assigned 
subjects ; the third week two individual lessons a day. This 
approach on the part of the student to full responsibility 
and effort in the class would conduce to the well-being of 
the school as a. whole, as well as to the advantage of the 
student teacher.” Some of the advantages of the one-room 
practice plan are as follows: 

First—It raises the standard of the school by giving the 
children the advantage of more instruction and under ex- 
perienced teachers. 

Second—The influences are better ‘and stronger for 
character-making, for the forming of good habits, and for 
the stimulation of mental activity. 

Third—More thoroughly planned student teaching. 


Fourth—There will be “training” of students rather than 
supervision merely. 

Fifth—Problems may be adapted to the student in the 
various phases of growth, thus providing for his training 
and gradual development instead of cruelly forcing him to 
meet many problems at once. 

The plan adopted by the Board of Education makes the 
Webster School a training school, and the model and critic 
teachers are really training teachers. The Senior B Normal 
students are to be sent to this school to be trained in the 
technique of the art of their profession, while their prac- 
tice work as Senior A students will be done in the class- 
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rooms of various schools throughout the city. This con- 
stitutes a combination system wherein all the best features 
of the concentrated system and of the apprentice system are 
fully retained. For the apprenticeship system it is generally — 
claimed that the pupil teacher works under real conditions 
such as he is certain to meet when he takes up his later 
work. By the system of sending the student teacher to 
different parts of the city, the apprentice has a somewhat 
wider experience which gives him exceptionally good 
chances for growth and development. This must, of 
course, be of very great value. At the same time, when the 
students are scattered throughout the city, it is much harder 
to supervise the work, and consequently it is difficult to 
direct the planning of the lessons, the careful presentation 
of the lessons, and the individual development. On the 
other hand, the system of centralized practice in one build- 
ing permits of a careful supervision and direction of the 
work, and the conditions under which it is carried on are 
quite as real as those in the other system. The lessons can 
be observed each day, the progress of the pupil followed 
and promoted without interruption, and thus a great deal of 
time, energy, and value incident to the practice be saved to 
the pupil so that more can be accomplished under this 
system in a shorter time. The best interests of the teacher 
in training are promoted by the centralized system. ‘Ten 
weeks of training under this plan fits him for the broader 
work which is possible under the apprenticeship system. 
The centralized plan should be followed for the sake of 
the model work observed by the student, and of the in- 
tensive training in the technique of the lesson. ‘The one-. 
room plan in the Webster School will permit us to gain all 
the excellent features of the centralized plan. The pupils of 
the Senior B class should be sent for ten weeks for this 
intensive training. The Senior A pupils should be sent as 
apprentices to the classrooms throughout the city for that 
practice which will make them as perfect as student teachers 
can be made. : 
.The advantages of this combination system are: it per- 
mits a careful supervision and direction of the work at.the 
beginning of the pupil teacher’s career. The conditions 
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under which this training is given are quite as real as those 
in the apprentice system—the class of pupils does not 
change, the lessons can be observed each day, the progress 
of the pupil can be closely followed, and a great deal of 
time, energy, and value incident to the practice, may be saved 
to the pupil. The apprenticeship work done by the pupils 
in the Senior A class gives them after their preliminary 
training the benefit of a varied experience, for which they 
are unqualified to profit until after they have had the train- 
ing under the centralized plan. 


SUPERVISION 


‘Our supervisory problem is, with the growth of the city, 
becoming increasingly difficult and important. There are 
each succeeding year more classrooms to supervise. The en- 
largement of the corps of supervisors has not kept pace 
with the additions to the teaching body. There are nearly _ 
seventeen hundred teachers, and it is fast becoming an im- 
possibility to give that thorough supervision for which the 
city of Newark has hitherto been notable. We have one 
supervisor of music with two assistants, whose duty it is 
to supervise all grades and classes except the kindergarten. 
The kindergartens should not be omitted, for the musical 
work there is highly important. The kindergartners would 
welcome heartily such supervision, but with the present con- 
ditions it is impossible. The high schools demand and 
should have the supervision which makes unit of aim and 
co-operation possible. Supervisors, to be fully effective, 
should be able to visit all classes as often as once a month, 
but though desirable this is impossible. What is true in 
respect to music is true of other departments. The need is 
pressing, and it is desirable that relief be afforded as soon 
as practicable. 

The development of manual training and the introduction 
of domestic art and domestic science into the schools has 
caused the creation of supervisory departments that are 
closely allied to each other. The drawing work in the 
schools has gradually changed in aim and methods so that 
the subject is becoming a close ally- of all of the industrial 
work. It is now recognized that the articles made in the 
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shops must be not merely useful but beautiful. The art 
department must therefore correlate its work with that of 
the departments of manual arts. It is the handmaiden, so 
to speak, of all of them. Designs must be prepared to be 
used in wood or metal, and for various problems in sewing. 
It is my opinion that the manual training, the art, the 
domestic art, and the domestic science departments should 
be consolidated into one department of manual arts. The 
executive work of these various departments would be done 
by one.chief instead of by four. The present supervisors 
should retain their rank and salary, and a shop supervisor 
should be appointed for the technical manual training 
work. The new head would be designated Director, and he 
would be responsible for the co-ordination and correlation 
of the work and be the responsible administrative leader. 
This would free the supervisors so that they could do more 
classroom work and it would afford some much needed re- 
lief. It would be economical not only from a financial but 
from an educational point of view. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DAVID B. CORSON, 
Assistant City Superintendent 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT KENNEDY’S REPORT 


rev: eb. Poland, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir: The following is a brief report on the trans- 
fer of the Newark Normal and ‘Training School to the use 
of the state: 


HOW AND WHY THE TRANSFER WAS BROUGHT ABOUT 


As long ago as 1901, the City Superintendent in his re- 
port for that year urged the establishment of a State Normal 
School in Newark. A comparison with Pennsylvania, New 
York and the New England States was made showing the 
relative meagreness of the provision made in New Jersey 
for training teachers. It was further urged that Newark 
was carrying the double burden of maintaining its own 
training school for teachers and paying its proportionate 
tax for the maintenance of the institution in ‘'renton, from 
which it received little in return. ‘The discussion of the 
subject in that report ended with the prophetic suggestion 
that the City of Newark could well afford to purchase and 
give.a site for a State Normal School in our midst. This 
would enable us to secure teachers of the highest profes- 
sional training while freeing us from the exclusive cost of 
its maintenance. 

In the Superintendent’s report for 1912, the question was 
again taken up (p. 90) and the contention made with great 
force that Newark should ask that the City Normal School 
be made a State Normal School, or demand that some of 
the expense of maintenance be borne by the State. The 
whole question was canvassed at length, and closed with 
this statement (p. 92): “The situation is one that will soon- 
er or later receive the attention of local taxpayers and will 
result no doubt in an effort being made to secure some kind 
of remedial legislation.” This was written a year ago. 
Forces were then in operation outside the immediate lines 
of school administration in our city which supplied the op- 
portunity for carrying the long cherished design into effect. 
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The city officials charged with the duty of making the 
budget and fixing the tax rate for the current year were con-->—_ 
fronted with an embarrassing situation arising from a re- 
duction of many millions in the tax ratables, Retrenchment 
was ordered in all city departments. A new city normal 
school had just been built and was about to be occupied. 
The people from different sections of the state were clam- 
oring for more normal schools. The legislature had granted 
promissory schools with a free hand but granted no 
money to buy sites or erect buildings. Here Newark’s 
financial situation and the demand for more state normal 
schools came into fortuitous conjunction. It was Newark’s 
opportunity. An act was procured from the legislature 
enabling the State Board of Education to take over New- 
ark’s new normal school, and making an appropriation to 
properly equip and maintain it. Never did parties to a con- 
tract agree more quickly. The City and the State both had 
compelling motives to desire the consummation of the pro- 
ject. Each had what the other wanted. A joint meeting 
of the committee of the Newark Board of Education and the 
committee of the State Board was held in New York in 
May. ‘Tentative articles of agreement were submitted by 
the Newark Board and with a few modifications, were 
quickly accepted by the State Board. In a few weeks the 
conditions of the transfer were ratified by both the con- 
tracting parties. July Ist, 1913, the Newark Normal and 
Training School became the Newark State Normal School, 
and the control of the school passed from the City to the 
State. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT TRANSFERRING THE USE OF THE 
CITY NORMAL, SCHOOL TO THE STATE 


This contract confers full administrative power upon the 
State Board of Education, in regard to the Normal school 
premises and the conduct of the school; safeguards the 
rights of students in the school at the time of transfer; 
fixes the qualification for admission, and makes a two years’ 
course of study the minimum; grants to the Newark Board 
of Education the use of the auditorium and other rooms of 
the school for lectures and other social gatherings; pro- 
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vides for the retention of the principal and normal in- 
structors by the State; and prescribes a method for ter- 
minating the agreement. Articles VIII and IX of the 
agreement, because of their effect on the administration of 
our schools, especially concern us at this time. 

Article VIII reads: “The Newark Board of Education 
shall afford to the pupils of the school, practice teaching in 
the Newark model school and in the public schools located 
in the City of Newark, upon the same conditions and with 
the same opportunities to observe and to practice in such 
model and public schools as it. has been affording during 
the past year, and as may be required in the future; such 
compensation to be made the Newark Board of Education 
as may be appropriated by the Legislature.” 

The new building had been planned to accommodate a 
model school consisting of six classes. The State Board 
of Education, however, decided to devote the whole build- 
ing to the use of the Normal School. The plan adopted, in 
fulfillment of the provisions of Article VIII, was to place 
the model and critic teachers in the Webster School, which, 
for some years, has been a practice school for the Normal 
School, and to give to each critic teacher one class instead 
of two as formerly, and place her on the salary of the 
grade to which she belongs in our system, the State agree- 
ing to pay such compensation as may be appropriated by 
the Legislature. 

In the conduct of normal schools it has come to be | 
accepted as axiomatic that the training school must be an 
integral part of the system, under its control and administra- 
tion, with close articulation between the departments of 
theory and practice. 

There will probably be some loss of advantage to our 
city with the alienation of control. Heretofore, of course, 
all the activities of the school have been under city con- 
trol. Now, however, the students doing practice teaching: 
will be partly under the direction and control of the local 
Board, and partly under the direction and control of the 
State Board of Education—a dual system of administration 
that may have some disadvantages. 

In a state school the close adjustment of training to con- 
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ditions is manifestly impossible. When the state instead 
of the city becomes the unit, the conditions are more widely 
varied, and the adjustment of training to function becomes 
less specific. In view, however, of the fact that Newark 
has agreed to place its system of schools at the disposal of 
the state for practice and observation, guaranteeing that 
the state normal students shall have the same advantages 
as the city normal students enjoyed, it becomes apparent 
that the Newark State Normal School will possess very 
superior advantages in its training department. Moreover, 
Newark, by reason of its geographical situation in the met- 
ropolitan district, will not suffer for the lack of teachers 
fitted to teach any subject. New York has colleges for 
teachers and schools of education where a teacher can be 
fitted. for any requirement of a modern school, whether the 
position be a superintendency, college presidency, or a 
directorship of a kindergarten. These schools probably have 
no superiors in the United States, whether we consider 
the high character of the instruction or the breadth of the 
curriculum. Newark’s situation brings to her all the 
advantages of these great fitting schools. 

Article [IX of the agreement reads: ‘“The Newark Board 
of Education hereafter in the employment of teachers will 
not discriminate in favor of the Newark State Normal 
School as against any other state normal school.” 

The regulations of the Board of Education in the past pro- 
vided that in all cases of appointment, graduates of the 
Newark Normal and Training School should be given the 
preference over other graduates of equal experience and at- 
tainments. It was further provided that such graduates 
should be appointed in the order indicated by their standing 
upon graduation. Under this regulation, the graduates of 
each class from our City Normal School were rated and 
ranked. The first on the list was appointed first, according 
to civil service practice; the second in rank was appointed 
second, and so on, until the list was exhausted. No one, 
no matter how influential, might come in and demand that 
his friend should be appointed next, if the friend was not 
next on the list. All were treated fairly and alike. Neither 
fear nor favor have operated in the appointment of our 
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City Normal School graduates as teachers in Newark for 
many years. No one claims that such a system is perfect, 
but it is as far removed from appointment by influence as 
a government of law is from a government of privilege. 
The plan, however, involved two elements of weakness: 

First. Among the graduates of low rank in a class a 
number of candidates of very uncertain qualifications were 
sure to be found. Under the regulations, the Superintendent 
was obliged to recommend them for appointment. Some, 
through inefficiency, would fail of permanent appointment, 
while others would get permanent appointment, become 
teachers of low efficiency, the derelicts of the system, and 
problems for the supervisory force. Sometimes they would 
pass out of the system through the gateway of matrimony. 
A superintendent of schools has reasons other than the 
establishment of homes for believing in matrimony. 

Second. A disadvantage inheres in all local training 
schools. While it is an advantage to a student to observe 
and practice in schools where she expects to teach, and 
where she sees trained teachers attack the very problems 
which she herself will be called upon to solve, yet there is 
a danger that her teaching may become a copy, lack orig- 
inality and the power and disposition to initiate and inno- 
vate. The importation of teachers trained under other mas- 
ters and in other systems is an infusion of new blood, and 
counteracts and neutralizes the evils of inbreeding. 

Under Article IX quoted above, the obligation to 
appoint normal graduates of low rank in their respective 
schools is removed. The Board of Examiners will now be 
free to make a list of the best candidates that can be 
secured. It is vital to the welfare of our schools that the 
making of such a list and the selections from it for 
appointment should be under rigid rules that will be based, 
first, on the supreme need of our schools, namely, efficient 
teachers, and second, on strict civil service principles. 

For the year 1912-13, the appointments to the primary 
and grammar grades from the accredited list were 126. Of 
this number, 86 were graduates of the City Normal School. 
This list was, of course, made up by the principal and teach- 
ers of the normal school, and under the rules of the Board, 
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was accepted as an eligible list, without any inquisition by 
the Board of Examiners. ‘The remaining 40 were grad- 
uates of other normal schools, and were placed on the 
accredited list by the Board of Examiners. In the opinion 
and practice of the Board of Examiners, the possession of 
a normal diploma secured outside of Newark, did not con- 
stitute eligibility for a license to teach in Newark. Many 
candidates had records as teachers, and credentials attest- 
ing successful work were required before they were placed 
on the list of eligibles. All were required to file a certificate 
of good health, and were given an oral examination for 
the purpose of testing accuracy and correctness of speech, 
quick command of intellectual resources, knowledge of ele- 
mentary processes and methods. The candidates naturally 
came before the Board under some emotional stress and as 
a consequence, the oral quiz would frequently reveal eccen- 
tricities of manner*and temperament that were disquali- 
fying. | 3 

Hereafter, therefore, the Board of Examiners will pre- 
pare annually a list of more than 126 eligibles to teach in 
the primary and grammar grades, a list that will grow with 
the growth of the city. The graduates of the Newark State 
Normal School will probably figure largely on the list, but 
they must pass the scrutiny of the Board of Examiners the 
same as graduates of other schools have been required to do 
in the past. 

The encouraging fact stands out, that in making our 
accredited list, we shall have a wider range from which to 
select and if Newark’s salary schedule is sufficiently at- 
tractive, there is no reason why Newark should not draw 
well trained teachers from everywhere. 

In summing up, the advantages arising from the transfer 
of the school seem to be: 

1. Financial relief from double taxation. 

2. Removal of the obligation to appoint Newark City 
Normal graduates with low ratings. 

3. Greater freedom in the selection of teachers of skill 
and approved experience. 

The disadvantages are: 


1. The loss of training adapted to the special needs of 
our local schools. 
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2. A system of dual administration imposed by the ob- 
ligation of Article VIII of the agreement with respect to 
the establishment of practice schools and classes partly un- 
der the control of the State Normal and partly under the. 
control of the local system. 

Unquestionably our system has gained more than it has 
lost by the change. 


THE NEW EPOCH 


The transfer of the City Normal School to the State 
marks an epoch in Newark’s school administration. Almost 
ever since the incorporation of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the city has controlled and directed the training of its 
own teachers. 

In 1855, a normal school under the care and instruction 
of the principal of the high school was opened in the high 
school building, at the corner of Washington and Linden 
streets. The sessions, held on Saturday only, lasted from 
8:30 to 12:30. In addition to those seeking to qualify as 
teachers, the regulations of the Board required all teachers 
in the city schools, below the grade of principal or teacher 
of the principal grade, to attend this Saturday normal 
school. The standards for admission were about those of 
graduation from grammar school to-day. At the comple- 
tion of the course requiring four years of Saturday work, 
the pupil was graduated. The time was given chiefly to 
drill in the elementary and some academic subjects. Re- 
ports of the superintendent complain of weak scholarship 
among the normal students—a complaint that is somewhat 
modern in sound. The regulations prescribed that all the 
exercises, except moral and mental science, algebra, and 
geometry, should be conducted “philosophically.” The re- 
quirement that those employed in the schools should attend 
the Saturday normal school gave rise to much protest among 
the teachers. They felt that the work of the classroom was 
sufficiently exhausting without their being required to pre- 
pare lessons for recitation in Saturday classes. New ap- 
pointments were made from the normal school students 
usually before graduation. ‘They continued to teach a class 
and study in the Saturday normal school. 
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It is interesting to note in the first class graduated, in 
1859, the names of the late Principals George O. F. Taylor 
and Augustus Scarlett. 

The school year in those days lasted through July. In 
four years, therefore, the normal student would put in 720 
hours of school work. The present normal school schedule 
requires about 1,000 hours a year. 

In 1863, there was established in connection with the 
Saturday normal school a Saturday institute, which met 
once a month and which all teachers were obliged to attend. 

In 1878, graduation from the high school was required 
as a qualification for admission to normal school. The same 
year the Market Street primary school of eight classes, in 
the building still standing opposite the Court House, was 
selected as a training school for normal students. In the 
same building one year later, a normal class of thirty-three 
pupils, with daily sessions and a one-year course was opened. 
The year 1878 may therefore be regarded as marking the 
second period in the development of normal training in 
Newark by reason of (1) the raising of the qualifications for - 
admission, (2) the adoption of a special training school, and 
(3) the establishment of a one-year course with daily ses- 
‘sions simultaneous with the sessions of the primary and 
grammar schools. 

The normal school at that time was in the hands of Miss 
Jane Johnson. Miss Sarah A. Fawcett taught drawing. The 
first principal of the training school was Mr. Benjamin C. 
Gregory, subsequently superintendent of the cities of ‘Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Chelsea, Mass. Dr. William N. Barringer 
had recently been elected Superintendent of City Schools, 
and was the master spirit in this progressive movement. 
It is gratifying to know that these skilled and talented lead- 
ers were in charge at the time the foundations of our pres- 
ent normal school were laid. The work of three of them is 
commemorated in the city by the Barringer High School, the 
Jane Johnson memorial tablet in the new Normal School 
building, and the Fawcett School of Industrial Arts. 

In September, 1888, the normal course was lengthened 
to two years, while the training department and the normal 
department were consolidated under one head. At the same 
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time, I find in Superintendent Barringer’s report, this state- 
ment, “We expect to renew our efforts to secure from the 
Legislature a recognition that shall place our normal school 
on the same basis as to grade and diploma as the State 
school at Trenton.” This seems to be the first move towards 
giving the diploma of the local school a value equal to that 
of the State school—a project that has received much sup- 
port.and has frequently been discussed in recent years. 

This date (September, 1888) roughly marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in the study of teaching. About this time, 
the University of the City of New York established the 
School of Pedagogy for the higher study of education. 
Clark University at Worcester, Mass., also established 
departments of educational research and experiment. Not 
long afterwards, Columbia University adopted Teachers’ 
College which has since taken the lead among schools of its 
kind. All over the West the movement to make teaching and 
its problems part of the university work spread until now 
almost all the higher institutions have their schools of 
education under the care and instruction of leaders of the 
highest rank who speak with authority and are regarded 
as experts on all educational questions whether pedagogical 
or administrative. These great schools are supplemented 
and reenforced by such agencies as the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, heavily endowed and employing a corps of investiga- 
tors of the highest skill in research work. 

The teachers of New Jersey, within reach of New York 
and Philadelphia, profited by these advantages. The next 
few years will probably see a number of new normal schools 
in New Jersey. 

J. WILMER KENNEDY, 
Assistant City Superintendent 
September 25, 1913. 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT SEXTON’S REPORT 


Dr. A. B. Poland, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Dear Sir: The Central district of supervision was 
established in September, 1912, and contains schools between 
the northern and the southern districts extending from the 
city line on the west to the Pennsylvania R. R. on the east. 

The schools in the western section are growing rapidly 
and are always overcrowded while those in the eastern sec- 
tion barely maintain their classes. 7 

The opening of the Cleveland School February, 1913, 
relieved the western section only temporarily. Fifteenth Ave- 
nue School now has four half time classes, the West Side 
School six, and the Camden Street School two. Relief has 
again been provided for in the twenty-room addition to 
West Side School which will probably be opened in 
September, 1914. . 

With the opening of the Miller Street addition, the ad- 
vancing of Monmouth Street School from a primary to a 
grammar school, and the elimination of the grade crossings 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, it is advisable that the con- 
solidation of the two grammar schools, Washington Street 
and Chestnut Street, be considered before any new buliding 
is planned for this section. The grammar departments of 
these two schools can scarcely be maintained on account of 
the decrease in the number of pupils. Both of these build- 
ings are old and should soon be torn down. ‘his is espec- 
lally true of the Chestnut Street building. If a new building 
with all the modern school appliances were erected in a 
central location and opened as a model social centre, it 
would prove very valuable to this community. 

It is well here to call attention to the new Newton School 
building. Although not entirely new, the spacious halls, 
the new furniture, cooking room, manual training room, as- 
sembly hall, and gymnasium, will serve as a means of up- 
lifting the 1,700 pupils, mostly of foreign birth or foreign 
parentage, attending this school. By taking advantage of 
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this school plant as an evening social centre, the older popu- 
lation of the district may be brought together in common 
interests and may be joined in interests with our own people 
and the municipality. Money expended for such a plant 
is wisely spent. 

STANDARDS IN EDUCATION 


The business man complains that the pupils of our schools 
cannot satisfactorily perform the simplest operations in 
arithmetic, write legibly, or spell accurately. While it 1s 
true that pupils can do all of these things far better than 
they could twenty or thirty years ago, as has been clearly 
proven, yet when the cost of education, and the progress 
that has surely been made in rationalizing the course of 
study are considered, the criticism has some justification. 

Inspiration, in times past, was the force which brought 
out the genius and is still far more valuable as an educa- 
tional force than requiring definite standards of work 
accomplished ; yet, the education of the masses supported as 
it is by public taxation requires that certain definite 
results be attained by our schools. The business man who 
has no standard of efficiency for employees or of work 
turned out, or who does not occasionally make an account- 
ing to ascertain whither he is tending will soon come to 
grief. 

There are a few definite standards which should be set 
up in every well regulated school and the pupils should oc- 
casionally be measured by these standards to ascertain, 
not so much what the pupils know, as what corrections 
should be made in the methods of teaching and what, if 
any, changes should be made in the character of the subject 
matter presented. 

Standards. may be fixed in certain.phases of arithmetic, 
spelling, and language, but no two persons, perhaps, will 
agree just what these standards should be for the various 
grades, and unless standards are intelligently handied, there 
may be grave danger that the teacher will place more effort 
in accomplishing the definite task which has very little de- 
velopment of mind in it, than she places upon those higher 
phases of development of mental power and the love of 
the beautiful, the good, and the true. But, since the funda- 
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mental operations in arithmetic, spelling, and certain fixed 
forms in language must be taught; since unless they are 
well taught, they forever retard in the further work of ed- 
ucation ; and, since this fundamental knowledge is necessary 
for all in the process of bread getting, why not teach them 
well when they are taught and then require a certain fixed 
standard of proficiency thereafter? 

This question of fixing standards is, however, not entirely 
a lay matter. There is a physiological and a psychological 
as well as a pedagogical side to the question. There is a 
question of how much can or should be accomplished by 
the immature mind. . 

The following test was given to 438 pupils of the first 
half of the 6th grade in the central district: 


879 798 7 
897 


61585909 
79181883 
70383896 


7891794339 


All possible multiplication combinations which occur in 
the above example—nine in number—were dictated to the 
pupils and the answers only were written as rapidly as they 
could have been spoken. Only the examples of those who 
knew their multiplication combinations were considered. 
Of these 77% only had correct answers to the example. 

It will be observed that each combination occurs in the 
first half and again in the second half of the above ex- 
ample; the 7 on the right of the multiplicand being placed 
there to give a carrying figure so that the first combination 
with 8 will be as difficult as the last one. ; 

The percentage of errors occurring in the first group of 
the three combinations was 32 compared with 68 for the 
second group of combinations—roughly speaking as 3 to 7, 
or the errors in the last group were more than double the 
errors in the first group. 
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It will readily be seen that much of the failure in this one 
phase of arithmetic does not occur because the pupils do 
not know their combinations but on account of the sustained 
mental effort in holding the carrying figure, and it will 
also be noted that the failures increase as the test lengthens. 

Many questions may arise from this exhibit: 

I. Shall long or short examples, or both, be given pupils 
of our elementary grades? 

2. Shall the school seek to train for this power of mind 
to maintain this sustainéd effort? 


3. If the mind should be trained along this line, to what 
extent and in what way? 

4. Does this power assist in the higher development of 
the mind, or does it only prepare for certain lines of clerical 
work? 

5. To what extent does the physiological question con- 
trol the extent to which this power to maintain sustained 
effort shall be trained? 

6. Will maturity of mind supply this appareM lack of 
ability to maintain sustained effort? 

7. Is there a difference between nervous and lymphatic 
children in this respect? 

In the 4A classes of the Central district, the following 
example was given to 446 pupils: 


89 98 7 
87 


629909 
719896 


7828869 


Only the papers of those who knew their multiplication 
combinations were considered, as before, with the result 
that 79% of those who knew their combinations were able 
to get correct results to the example while the percentage 
of errors occurring in the first of these groups of combina- 
tions was 38!4 compared with 61% for the second group 
of combinations. 
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The boys were more accurate than the girls (16%), and 
showed greated power of sustained mental effort (4%) 
(total of 710 cases). 

One 4A class stands out for accuracy far above all 
others. The teacher in this class had presented her daily 
work with the definite aim of accuracy at all times and the 
pupils had worked with the same in mind. Their combina- 
tions were more accurate, the example was more accurate 
and the work was done easier, i. e. fatigue shown was less 
417 :583 as compared with 385 :615 for whole district. 

From this short and incomplete investigation it will be 
seen that standards should not be established arbitrarily but 
after careful investigation and that there are many points © 
of view, physiological, psychological and pedagogical. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


During the last twenty-five years there has been a great 
evolution in elementary text-books—especially. readers. 

At the beginning of this period the Newark book list was 
changed from a closed list to a partially open one and many 
new books were added each year. As new books appeared, 
each more attractive than the previous ones, they were added. 
to the list till the reading list contained 484 titles. 

It can readily be seen that during the growth of the list 
some books were purchased which were not worn out be- 
fore they were superseded by others of superior merit and 
the schools became overstocked. The lists have recently 
been pruned of the deadwood so that the reading list now 
contains 60 titles for the primary schools and 84 titles for 
the grammar schools. It now contains only the books that 
are very desirable but allows a choice by those who are to 
use them. It is not intended, however, that any school will 
use all of the books on the list. To prevent a more ex- 
tensive use of books than is necessary for good work is the 
great problem of the wide list. 

All persons will probably agree to the following princi- 
ples underlying a partially open book list: 

It should contain a limited number of the best books pub- 
lished in each subject and should represent the various 
methods of presentation. 
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Each principal should outline a definite plan for the 
development of a subject and should designate clearly the 
books necessary to carry out his program. ‘The books 
so designated should be as few as possible to secure the 
best results, and other books should not be ordered by 
such principal unless for supplementary work that is worth 
while. 

Books ordered from such a list should be used till 
worn out and not displaced by others before that time, but 
when new books are ordered, they should be the best avail- 
able. In this way, the number of books in any one school 
will be greatly reduced and the efficiency of the school be 
- increased because of concentration. 

Attention has been called to the care and use of text- 
books and a careful inventory of the books has been kept. 
Books have been rebound and the original bindings have 
been made stronger. All this care and watchfulness has 
resulted in a saving for the city which the following table 


will demonstrate: 


Per cent. of Cost of 
increase text books if 


in average based on Saving 
Cost of Text Books enrollment enrollment 
1911 1913 1911-1913 increase 
Elementary 
schools ....$35,634.51 $34,260.20 .004 $38,084.15 $4,723.05 
High Schools. 6,932.77. 10,460.44 386 9,608.62 *1,851.82 


* Loss—due to opening new schools. 
Respectfully submitted, 


ELMER K. SEXTON, 
Assistant City Superintendent 


STATISTICS 
City Superintendent’s Report 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


Populationsots Cityetestimated) cakes ar eee ee 398,000 

Number of separate-school buildings.) .5. 40.2: 67 

Total numbercof ‘classerooms=.:2s ea eee eee 1,407 

Total seating capacity—all schools...../:........ 63,868 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 

Number of Number of 

Day Schools aS cuplogel 
Normale} itt ct eter nc ais I 9 
Flight ie tee Ore eee 3 139 


Elementary—grammar rimar 
yi ; 


ance nderodtten mse eee 57 1,345 
Boys eLudtisthiaiee 4. 9 eee er I 7 
Unpraded an so teas 3 7 
Detectives (classes joe te i4 14 
: Deadiw( classes er tin can ies: rey 
eee OpensAir’ (classes )ie. 3 3 
Blindeeae aeeeeinet hen I I 
ehuberciilar gear see, I 2 
Assistant superintendents, 3; supervis- 
ors, I4; manual training teachers, 
24; cooking teachers, 5; special 
teachers, 3; clerks to principals, 39; 
makingva ‘total cota. = tennis ees 88 
Total day school teachers....... 1,622 
Evening Schools 
Industrial >, iit). eeien ener 2 30 
Elio heer sais fe aria oes xe , | 153 
Gymmasitiinsuse ou ee eee 2 5 
Hiementaty prea fhee ees re 196 
Supervisors, 6; special teachers, 16... 22 
Total evening school teachers. . 406 
HIN CMO CROOIS 3, 2 me Oe le ae 29 494 
Playgrounds) Wes det oes ees 21 156 


Aull Mears chOOLS? vino ee 2 75 
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ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT ALL SCHOOLS 


Males Females 
Mayscon0ols tes. .v cs 33,337 32,880 
Evening schools ..... 9,071 and 
Summer schools..... 7,005 7,300 


Summer playgrounds. 4,852 5,074 
milbyear schools, <2 5's, di eae 


DAY SCHOOLS 


Hotaleenrollment in. dayschools........ 280.....; 
Rvetare cnroumentrn, day, schools... a4 2 a 
Average attendance in day schools............ 
Reece CO ALL CNUANCe tyme ht bears tt. ote 
Number of days schools were actually in session, 


LEPC CES CON Raho SR Raa se A A ae page, Pas 
Total number of days present— 

PVE Le Samt ty trns cee te 8 Ter 5,110,720%4 

‘EW aed LS Se enh eS phe a 5,010,05114 

Sib Sar SEER ee hg a ae oe 
Total number of days attendance lost by children 

Pri te CArantificn os, «lessen shes a vase 
ROW BUC Clee cad. Grate eficn Spe eet won epee ere 
Total attendance allowed by state............. 
Total number of days absent — 

BAGS Cee terete r es ba, SE 520,119% 

ROEMIIES Eran VATA oh se iss, PS 551,750%4 

SURCTRTD NN TLCD Ole ep lieiae ltee aii deh Ra 


Average number of days present—all pupils... 
Average number of days absent—all pupils.... 
Number of pupils who have neither been absent 

PAR UVR TUTE V CAT ty stl ae a. Rilo e ocd eis ce has 
Pet beta Pesce SciGNeat TiAl Crehwitara gees oats x/b.3 ase 


Average number of cases of tardiness per session 
Average number of cases of tardiness per session 
Peete CLASS eels et ees ey geek Prat a hades Sick 


1913 

Seres IONE OL ITIeN hs 2. Ss cts ebaite. ois Ses 401 

PCM OM CITT ILIIMOIIL. Staite. oe ycae x dct Ke or ates oka 315 

PAO RECON INCE Yat oie Pes coke ee "304 

POCRCOU EOL Mattendalices vi.cg. bob ce caccin cea et 96.4 
Number of graduates— 

An eas Re See ee aN aah cis on aCe Bn. 6) SI 


NAtLlees Geet Nee a kay sta take se ene cn ee a kyo 5 75 


Total 
66,217 
16,825 
14,371 


9,926 
2 704 


66,217 


57,694 
sy pela, 


90.4 
194 


TO, 12037772 


48,480 
787 


10,170,039 


1,071,870 
152.8 
16.1 


1,365 
11,870 


49,925 
128.6 


.09701 


1912 
310 
256 
248 
96.8 


38 
59 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 
Total Enrollment 
Year Males Females Total 
4OOG Hs ee 3 Se ties aki ot oe 990. 1,136 2,126 
1000 Hak fe ee tae attr 1,119 1,260 2,379 
LOIG © Saree ee ee ees 1,220 1,434 2,654 
Ob Rae aap art 8 ptt 1,386 1,520 2: 
TOR ee. ose Ee 1,586 1,683 3,269 
TOYS? hs oc oegeres Fhe ae ee ode i 2,021 3,910 
Average Enrollment, etc. | 
. Average Average Per cent. of 
Year enrollment attendance attendance 
{QOS Serie os Beate Ge Oana 1,602 1,521 04.9 
1000 FE aie en Oo eee ee 1,814 1,726 95.1 
TOI ess eee ae 2,087 1,054 93.6 
IOI) ov pastete ee eee 2,202 2,062 93.6 
LOL2R ss och eta 2,514 2,358 93.8 
TOI 3 hs tae oeaan eee rade 3,053 2,832 92.8 
Distribution by Grades 
Per cent. 
Grade Males Females Total Increase of total 
over 1912 enrollment 
Furst) year...../- 1,071 1,085 2,150 414 55. 
Second year... 402 462 864 169 22. 
Third year.... 253 288 541 5 14. 
Fourth year... 163 186 349 53 QO. 
Total 1,889 2,021 3,910 641 100. 
Number of Graduates 
Per cent. 
of total 
Classical Commercial General Technical enrollment 
Year course course course course Total graduated 
FOOD gress 51 20 a5 8 154 7.2 
TOOO Gee go 20 79 I 190 7.9 
TOIOs wos 72 20 7, 3 181 6.8 
TOlI 2 ee 87 I 121 Z 216 7.4 
TOI2ie ce 121 20 118 4 263 8.0 
FOI? ft oe IIO 17 174 12 313 8.0 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Including special schools and classes 
Enrollment 
Boys Girls Total 
Boys’ \Indtstriaivs... ne eee 153 ae 174 
Grammar and Primary........... 26,368 25,845 52,213 
Kindergartente aie eee ee 4,956 4,042 9,898 
Ungraded i :S3t ree hee. ee: 200 oo lagh 200 
Defective: 2s nackte tek se cee 159 77 236 
caf i. ee ee eee eae ee eiten 30 29 50 
Blind 3.7.52 diweea ee ae os oa tke eee 7 4 II 
Open Altes Sas. a ee nee heOO 60 129 
Tubercular’.g5,.ocses eo eee. 39 26 65 
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Average Number of Pupils per Class and Kindergarten 
Statistics 


SCHOOL 


Abington Avenue------- 
Alexander Street__------ 
Ane Obrectsao 2 ost 
Avon “A venue-_-=._2—.-- 
Belmont Avenue_------- 
Bergen Street_..--....... 
BM we poTects.-s- oe 
BrucerpStrectsa2_- 25-2 
Burnet Street —-.._.-..- 


Camden Street__.....__ 


Central Avenue__._..-- 
Charlton Street... ~~. 
Chestnut Street._--_-.__ 
Ov gel Chis a  B 
Eighteenth Avenue__--_- 
Elizabeth Avenue__--_-- 
GO Teo br eet. 2c.) oe 
Fifteenth Avenue _-__--.- 
Fourteenth Avenue---.. 
TTL Mh pe ea ad a 
Hamburg Place__--.---_ 
Hawkins Street_..-----. 
Hawthorne Avenue___-. 
Lafayette Street._--.... 
Lawrence Street__--.--- 
ACGME fe 2. alae ee 
Livingston Street__--._ 
BA adisOn pete O22 coo eS 


Montgomery -.---.--.- 
Morton Street.=--.-<.=- 
INOW LOU vase eee ae 
Normal and Training— 

Training Department. 
North Seventh Street__- 
Olivers Streetze se e225 
Park, Avenue... 
PORE ING gre eee Se 
bho he (oqo oe Ole ae ea hits re 


Seventh Avenue__.-.-_.- 
SouthsStreets. 


Grammar and Primary 


Average 
enrollment 


1,405 


Average 
attendance 


Pupils 


per class 


=e 


SESSSSESERBSERBRBSEERBEBS 


SEFSESERSRERB 


No. of 
teachers 


| 


poet t& & tv 


HKPNWAONNNWNWONHHNw&WEHENNAWNDHD! 


wee 


Lo Sl a ol | 


Kindergarten 
~~ eed eo 
8 | 98 24 
g 6 Ed os 
| fy 
} o'6..| o8 
E |g | Ss 
| 3/3 
163 97 87 
99 61 48 
173 109 92 


251 172 145 


360 245 202 


131 77 65 
87 50 41 
122 69 51 


M8 | 105 | 94 
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SCHOOL 


South Eighth Street__-- 
South Market Street__-- 
South Tenth Street__--- 
State aStreetsss =e s-- ee 
Summer Avenue_.------- 
Summers Places te 


Thirteenth Avenue-_-_---- 
Walnut Street__--__<--__ 
Warren Street___--------| 
Washington Street__--_- 
Waverly Avenue-__--_--- 
Webster 


Grammar and Primary 


a | @& 28 | ae 
mn oo 3.5 mS 
#| 53 | 53 | BE 
By) agg” ee dss Z 
2 i] 
30 | 1,215 | 1,120 | 41 
20 762 682 | 38 
21 862 811 | 41 
3 108 102 | 36 
15 604 543 | 40 
7 312 281 | 44 
20 821 746 | 41 
38 | 1,528 | 1,401 | 40 
7 264 244 | 38 
16 656 599 | 41 
20 777 717 | 39 
16 750 693 | 47 
24 853 T7186 
18 802 741 | 44 
47,623 | 43,463 41 


No. of 
teachers 


wo | 


NOrPENON NEY WON eH eS 1 


— 
bo 
rar 


Kindergarten 


Enrollment 
Average 
enrollment 
Average 
attendance 


72 6 


& & 
Se 
2Ba 


67 41 31 
152 95 64 
252 158 128 

70 52 45 
164 104 86 
151 90 74 
145 82 68 
292 185 143 
171 103 83 


9,898 |6,103 |5,029 
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Percentage of Promotions in the Elementary Schools 
For the Past Three Years 


1911 

Grade B S E 

=) >) a = 

PeRLdoeitoe tat Pa 

ar) ar <q ar) 
SASe re 2S 90.7 94.1 92.4 93.1 
SBersses3: 87 90.6 88.8 90.4 
fASe se s.2 88.8 89.7 89.2 88.3 
(Ash eee 88.5 87.1 87.8 87.9 

CASS os 85.7 86.2 85.9 85 
aS oe eal 82.4 85.7 84 85.5 
GARE ss 85.8 86.5 86.1 86.9 
(oi 8 (one es eine 83.6 84.2 83.8 85.7 
Vee 84.3 87.7 86 86.2 
Cys eee ge 82.9 86.3 84.6 85.3 
GALS = s_ 84.8 88.2 86.5 87.6 
FAs Sipe oak teas 84.6 86.1 85.3 84.6 
PH Nps a Sp SO 82.9 85.5 84.2 85.3 
7A bape ae 80.5 83.4 81.9 83.4 

1 eer a 78.6 82.8 80.7 83 
0S fe fee 69 72. 70.5 73.5 


—_— | | | | 


Average| 81.8 84.8 83.3 84.3 


1912 


| 


Average 


85.5 


86.1 


AGE, SEX AND NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED 


Age Males 
Clade? (ae ee a oe ee 2,049 
jy 8 eee EE eee tS oi The) Uae 3,126 
Ce i Piet IST Me Spee san eater 3,229 
7 hy a hb scutes I Ee Dee ee ek 3,190 
STLOM Oats ner eer see eS ey 3,110 
he CES See a ad aaa 2,935 
Ti pobh GLAS 0) eee Tae Meee cea 2,858 
JBN Die oie a8 Rte ea a 2,752 
aD PIS bi as 5 ar yh oe 2S eg 3,058 
Gees 14.522 ee eee oe eee et 2,632 
C4 ie Tivol, 5 epee AS he ee 5112 
SSS SR eee ee ata ails Tee 1,252 
iG {eee ee Soe eee 564 
ale” USg NTL Ra ee ce eae Ri 8 Beige 256 
AS Me, ol ee ee ee ee 130 
DL RANG CIES. i So ceteet i a aa 63 
COV OT. Oba etre wae, ee en ee 21 


F 


emales 


2,101 
3,049 
3,150 
3,033 
3,098 


2,952 
2,909 
2,715 
2,889 
2,569 
1,919 
1,187 
524 
355 
185 
135 
105 


| 82,880 


Total 


4,150 
6,175 
6,379 
6,228 
6,208 
5,887 
5,767 
5,467 
5,947 
5,201 
4,031 
2,439 
1,088 

611 

315 

198 

126 


1913 
& 
I s 
5 |.4 
97.2 96.1 
93.1 91.9 
91.2 90.5 
88.9 88.3 
89.6 88.7 
88.7 88.6 
91.2 90.3 
89.6 | 88.4 
90.1 89.1 
88.4 87.9 
89.9 88.1 
88.1 87.6 
87.6 86.8 
86.9 85.9 
86.9 85.4 
78.2 77.6 
88.3 87.2 
Per cent. 
of total 
enrollment 
6.26 
9.32 
9.63 
9.40 
9.37 
8.89 
8.73 
8.27 
8.99 
7.85 . 
6.08 
3.68 
1.65 
-93 
AT 
329 
19 
100. 


66,217 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY GRADES FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 
(Based on average monthly enrollment) 


Grade 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

NOMS) nee 185 178 206 256 815 
Hig hts. 2a ee eee 1,874 2,006 2,191 2,505 3,051 
Eighth: 22.0 ae 1,767 1,981 2,191 2,519 2,649 
Seventh: 2ec--e- oe ee 2,360 2,631 2,905 3,216 35517 
SEcCh Pee eee ne ae eee 3,525 3,852 4,194 4,479 4,809 
Ni tth Seecee eee eee 4,844 5,027 -.-. 6, 204 5,558 5,716 
FOUrth force te sae ee 5,954 5,958 6,175 6,463 6,824 
Third hee eee 6,375 6,512 6,729 ‘Gist 7,142 
Second er seers 6,982 7,447 7,776 7,682 7,636 
Hirst Pee eee eee ee wee eee 9,285 9,274 8,788 8,743 8,953 
Kindergarten sesso sss 5,614 5,440 5,595 5,875 6,233 
Ungradéed#2sse eee pitas 64 val 78 113 103 
Di GUSETIS] teas ee ean 44 83 121 135 
Defective tc 3 ee eee eee 73 135 186 
Deal pe ee hl eon a eee eee 15 34 51 
Blind = 322 eae ee ose 5 8 10 
Open Airs ee ee ee ee eee 27 18 113 

TOth ease tee 48 ,829 50,417 52,315 54,922 57,443 


PER CENT. OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


Grade 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
ow 
Normal access eeeeesee 4 4 239 47 54 
i ghee ae ee ~~ $3.9 4. 4.19 4.57 5.32 
Highth == oe 3.6 3.9 4.19 4.59 "4.62 
Seventh, 2-2 tos eee 4.8 5.2 5.70 5.86 6.13 
Sixth'p see 7.2 7.6 8.02 8,16 8.38 
HIT ts oo eee 9.9 10. 9.95 10.12 9.95 
Fourth 2. 12.2 11.8 11.80 11.77 11.87 
Third: 25 eee 13.1 12.9 12.86 12.99 12.44 
Second. 2. 3 14.3 14.8 . 14.87 13.99 13.29 
Hirst. eee ee 19. 18.4 16.80 15.92 15.58 
Kindergarten _-------.- 11.5 10.8 10.69 10.69 10.85 
Ungraded 3.2. ---- ay! cal 015 -20 ole 
industrial? esse ese ae ol 16 22 24 
Detectives = eee =A StS 14 224 83 
Déat eee re ns 03 -06 -09 
Biltidh-\> o-oo agen Ese anal 01 -01 01 
Open -Air Ss ah cy fe pe on -05 14 19 
Total cae eee 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 
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Average 
enrollment 
7,305 
6,080 
7,262 
8,286 
8,779 


Average 
attendance 


6,184 
5,056 
5,692 
6,588 
6,988 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Per cent. of 
attendance 


84.6 
83.1 
78.3 
79.5 
79.4 


Total Average Average 
enrollment | enrollment | attendance 
1b 4p7 Abe 9,016 7,522 
13,623 9,857 8,544 
14,343 10,885 9,437 
14,371 11,318 10,039 
16,021 12,869 11,488 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Year | No. of Total 
| teachers | enrollment 
1O09 Bee See 315 13,971 
ASLO eter ee 820 13,670 
4 7 Dy bch SES a eae 336 14,810 
Up VARs ope ee eae 376 16,219 
BO IG okt ca a a 406 16,825 
Year No. of No. of 
teachers classes 
ot ee en eae 383 262 
HSIN Sees tera 425 306 
TOG Pe eh A aa Se 460 330 
TW We baal eet Pee ga 444 320 
MSEaeeeee = te 494 865 
Year Number of 
playgrounds 
BONO ieee ee Jeane eae ns 17 
psa ee pees ene ee 20 
TREY SUE CIO a ce ka Seopa eee ee 24 
eee ee eres pie Pe te 22 
UU RE Se a oS ai Eee Sate Re ele 21 


Number of 
teachers 


118 
’ 134 
165 
155 
156 


Average 
attendance 


6,708 4 
8,306 
10,509 
9,965 
9,926 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 


TABLE SHOWING THE ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, NUMBER OF 
CLASSES, TEACHERS, ETC. 


Enrollment = 2 Teachers 
are me leres pil Sel wele cee ? 
q oO -O/ & 
NAME OF SCHOOL 2 fe iaelae|= 2 
gi a¢ig |S@S\&% SE || 2 \'a | Aggregate 
o| 2)| 8 |S8\f8 |S58\ol(a\& annual 
Alm | a [to |\ta [Aa 4 |S ley salary 
ELEMENTARY 
English Department u 
Belmont Avenue_-_------_- 153), 126) 279). 1774 138)-78.5)— 7) 4 6) -S 8253312 00 
Bergen Street_------- mee oed pee he eb Cd 269) OL 1298001) alee 5 1,365.00 
Burnete Streets se= eae 140 671208) P10 781570.9)) 23) ed en 995.00 
Central Avenue___-_----__- 222) 1712 (893) 247) © 201) 8125) © 8) a1 a8 2,120.00 
Eighteenth Avenue_--_-_--- 167) 147 814) 195) 154! 78.5) 7 4 4 1,815.00 
BPranklin S22 ose 280; 179! 459) 256) 183) 71.2) 8/__-- 9 2,025.00 
Hamburg, Plaees-...--..- 157| 174| 881| 245) 194) 78.9| 6|_--_| 6 1,350.00 
Lafayette Street---...---- 247| 119| 366) 228) 170) 74.7; 8} 3) 6 2,037.00 
Mortome Streets 2e--2 = 209} 198) 407) 216) 158) 73.4) 7|_-_- i 1,554.00 
Nowtond.c ene wees | 157} 77} 284) 16}| 129] 79.9) 5) 2] 4) 1,445.00 
Seventh Avenue___------- 234) 118 852| 224) 181) 80.9|° 7 3 5 1,815.00 
Souths Streets => ee 120 54) 174) 105 KO FRA 8: 2 1 770.00 
South Eighth Street__---- 173| 178} 851] 174| 184] 77.31 6 al 6 1,670.00 
South Market Street___-- 105 69) 174) 133 97| 72.5) 4 1 4 1,220.00 
South Tenth Street._--__- 310 |52257 567) 399} 322) 80.6) 12 pA Ge 3,360.00 
Thirteenth Avenue___-___- 112} 171) 283) 160) 128) 79.9} 5/___-| 5 1,110.00 
Washington Street_-____- 224| 102 326; 214] 189] 88.3) 6 1 6 1,670.00 
3,145|2,352| 5,497)3,405|2,661|-78.1|106| 25) 97) $ 28 , 652.00 
Foreign Department 
Belmont Avenue_-____ _---- 398| 168 566] 3831} 268) 80.9) 14 2! 12) $ 3,8¢0.00 
Bergen Streéet__--..----__: 29; 24 Se e209 OLS 1s biamel ae oe eaeel 270.00 
Burnetis Street=-- ease 44 14 58 25 19) 7558) A)-22 1 225.00 
Central SA venuesss= se 71 19 90). 441 87/8258) . 2) . 1) 1 450.00 
Eighteenth Avenue___-__- 177) 2113 |=, -290|5 16812817656) vee cio 2,270.00 
Evan kling eases eee 102; 29) 1381 53 36 67.5; 3|--_- 2 495.00 
Hamburg Place. 2-22 2-= = 155|° 19; 174) 121 92| 75.5} 4|___- 4 1,035.00 
Lafayette Street_.--.____-_ 254 48 302) 140} 114|.81.7) 7 3 5 2,270.00 
Morton Street_...-._....._ 293| 173 466} 207) 163] 78.7) 9 2 ee SOAS OO 
NGwWton. 2s. ee ee 167 13 180; 107 87| 81.4) 4). 4 900.00 
Seventh Avenue_-_____--__- 246 11) 257) 129) 105] 81.5) 6 2 5 2,000.00 
South Streets ee 61 5 66 34 Q6\NT (54 a2 aoe 2 450.00 
South Eighth Street_____- 43) 21 641-35) = SL.88.8) 2) ie ee 450.00 
South Market Street__-___ 85 18; 103 52 36}. 60, 21/0212 2 450.00 
South Tenth Street__---__ 83 41; 124 4 63/8202) ol 3 675.00 
Thirteenth Avenue_______- 15] 59 210; 102 86} 84.4) - 3/____ 3 810.00 
Washington Street__--___- 65 9 74) 52) 46) 88.5) 2s. 2 450.00 
2,424| 784) 3,208/1,706/1,361| 79.7| 72| 12] 62) $.19,472.00 
Industrial Department | 
Boys slndustrial 42-2 AWARE oes Pee 212) eS) 10g 82.6) 6; -5} 2]. $- 2,455.00 
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EVENING SCHOOLS—Continued 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


HIGH 
Bergen Street 
Central C. & M. T 


Franklin 
Hamburg Place 
Morton Street 
Thirteenth Avenue 


GYMNASIUMS 
Barringer High 
Webster 


Fawcett School of Indus- 
trial Arts 


SUMMARY 
Elementary— 
English Department____ 
Foreign Department___-_ 
Industrial Department-_ 


Total Elementary 
High 
Gymnasium 


“ Faweett School of 
Industrial Arts___ 


“ce 


“e 


Enrolilm 


229 


2660/3 ,533 


120; 140 
174; 72 


294) 212 


936| 273 


3,145 
2,424 
212 
5,781 
2,660 
294 


3,136 
3,533 
212 


Total for all schools-_--| 


9,671|7,154 


52| 5,497 
{| 3,208 


ent 


1,209 


212 


8,917 
6,193 
506 


1,209 


Average 
enrollment - 


2,738 


3,405 
1,706 
132 
5,243 
2,738 
118 
680 


—_——e-- 


16,825 


131 
| 4 Teachers 
qe Hl- 

o2| Og! w 

ot :3 3 

oO ~~ oO wm 

ws) as D 

S| 83\o| 2 @ | Aggregate 
bea be See tl ea tee ae = annual 
| 25/9 s 2 

daz /hela)/ Ss |x salary 
$25] 78.4|--_| 18 8| $ 7,395.00 
702) 79.4|___| 33] 10 14,785.00 
281} 79.8|___|. 14 9 8,230.00 
168} 71.9|___ 5) 11 5,800.00 
230) 82.0)_-_ 8| 9 5,965.00 
PAV ie eekey es wae all 4 5,460.00 
258) 80.1222 12 6 6,520.00 

2,165) 78.9 96) 57) $ 54,155.00 
48] 81.7}___ 2) 1 $ 630.00 
41} 67.0|__- Aliso 309.00 
89} 76.3 4| 1| 3 939.00 
603] 88.7|___| 22 1| $ 13,379.00 

2,661] 78.1/106| 25) 97] $ 28,652.00 

1,361] 79.7) 72) 12} 62 19,472.00 
109), 82-6)5 Gi bit 2 2,455.00 

4,131] 78.8}184) 42] 161) $ 50,579.00 

2,165) 78.9|.__| 96] 57 54,155.00 
89] 76.3)__- 4 1 939.00 
COSIPSS2 jae aie 22 le) 138,379.00 

6,988] 79.4 *] 69|*237|* $125 , 739.00 


8,779 


* Tneludes twenty-two supervisors and special teachers. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1913 


TABLE SHOWING THE ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, NUMBER 
OF CLASSES, TEACHERS, ETC. 
| / 
Enrollment 2 |g | g| No.ot |Teaeb- 
; 8 | | = classes ers 
-| § 18 : pr Sy. 
a e § lea I a 
SCHOOL = pl) Ps yoale 18 / 
| 3 B/elai/ 8] &lg |flelgia| [a 
SS | s-| 848 ).8 | 8 | 8 19-8] 8) sioraee 
Soa) Sates (oe eS Sis |slelsisie| g 
Si\e |e /4/e |S] a4 | 4/8 [Blaloiais |e 
Avon Avenue__------- 343| 359} 702) 98) 405] 199] 611! 559| 91.6 1) 7 2) 7 1) 20 
Bergen Street_-_------ 330| 282) 612; 63 234) 315} 518 469 90.4 1) 4| 3| 5] 2) 14 
Bruce Street_-_------ 142, 166] 308! 64 206; 38| 248 g22| 91.8| 1|-4| 11-2) 1) 8 
Burnet Street__--__--. 170 255] 425] 51) 165° 209) 289) 257| 88.8 1] 3) 2) 4) 1| 11 
Camden Street-_----- 242) 229 471| 77; 308 86| 368| 324! g3.1| 1] 5| 1| 4! 1| 43 
Central Avenue__--_-- 191) 187;. 378) 56} 197| 125} 817) 287| 90.6) 1) 4; 2} 2) 1) 
Charlton Street__---- 398 438) 836/ 116) 461} 259 604) 533 88.0 1/10} 3| 2) 1) 19 
Cleveland } 2:2 e 5 540/ 477, 1,017, 65| 544 408 859 775 90.2 1) 11, 410 4 2% 
Elghteenth Avenue__.| 211} 215) 426) 32) 253 141| 346 304 87.9 1) 4) 1| 3__| 12 
Fifteenth Avenue_..| 282) 244; 526/ 60) 312) 154) 454, 405) 89.1 1) 6 2 4 2) 14 
Fourteenth Avenue__| 308] 271] 579) 63) 328° 188 480 444 92.3 1) 4 3 6__| 17 
Franiiin pith 469| 451| 920} 128) 444) 348] 711 655] 92.1) 1) 6 1/12 3 21 
Hamburg Place_____-- 291] 296] 6587} 838] 353) 151; 523) 455| 86.9 1) 8| 2| 2| 3] 14 
Hawkins Street___---- 179| 199] 378) 62) 225; 91/ 217; 198/ 91.2] 1| 4| 2)--|__| 9 
Hawthorne Avenue_._| 219) 182} 401) 30! 185) 186) - 349 318) 89.7; 1/ 5| 2) 3) 2) 21 
Lafayette Street__--_ 246| 332| 578} 72| 336] 170} 468} 409] 87.4) 1/ 7° 2) 4|___| 17 
Madison Me. coe. 262| 258| 520; 40) 266| 214/ 430, 358] 83.2) 1, 6| 2| 3| 3 1 
Monmouth Street-..| 345) 388) 733, 65, 448 220) 664  570| 85.8 1 8 1 8) 3 18 
Morton Street__--_-- 458| 476) 934| 105) 446 383; 742  681/ 91.8, 1 9] 2) 7| 3) 19 
Newtontece scenes 479| 476) 955} 106} 577| 272) 719, 645] 89.7; 1, 11) 1) 7 3). 21 
Oliver Street______-__- 120/150) 270| 49| 153; 68] 243| 202) 83.1) 1) 4} 1|___| 1) 8 
South Street__--___- .| 181) 186] 817| 70}. 198) 49| 258! - 221/ $7.6] 1) 4] 1)-__|_| 9 
South Eighth Street--| 187) 205) 392, 34) 199 159) 306 279, 90.9 1 4) 2) 2) 2 9 
South Tenth Street_..| 274) 223) 497] 59] 266) 172| 418 382| 91.4 1) 5] 2| 4/___| 15 
Sussex Avenue-_-.--_-.- 219} 221; 440) 56) 246 138; 304 268 88.1) 1| 4) 223) Zi 
Thirteenth Avenue_-.| 238} 276 514) 52) 259 203; 408| 367/ 89.7, 1) 6 2 3| 2 13 
Warren Street__----_- 220| 178} 398} 70] 203° 125) 297, 262 88.1 1) 4 4) 24 
Washington Street_..| 165 169 334) 57 189 88 258,229 88.9 1) 3) 1) 4|__| 1 
Webster 2 2s: seer oe 296| 277| 573} 89): 393 91; 470) 415/ 88.3 1) 9} 1] 3] 1) 16 
Total ree 7,955 (8,066 16,021/1,972'8,799 5,250 12,869 11,488] 89.2 29169 55|112/*62 *432 


* Includes forty-three special teachers and supervisors. 


REPORT OF 
Superintendent of Supplies 


To the Board of Education. | 

GENTLEMEN: I respectfully submit the following as the 
third annual report of the Department of Supplies, and 
which embraces its activities during the year ending June 
30, 1913. 

The total expenditures incurred by the Board during 
the past year through this department, and for which it 
renders account, amounts to $360,0co, and is made up of 
the following sub-divisions: 


a ee ee ae a Pe ee aks bee cionies ea se wa 3 $ 9,940.39 
TA SES ge saa eae te OE Mio ne ea I ra eh 122,980.34 
Furniture and’ General‘Supplies.... 5.00... ccc ei we cee es 83,475.35 
BeeraE re PI NIN GS « DUP PLleSs . 2c 4a trac ere e ceislans Coe epee woes 10,716.58 
LOS COE AEE CASS ST Ea) b oscyeheit aR a pt Sek ann a ee 4,743.04 
MEN feih ssh yin eee wad wel ocdyale’ oie Se ke ree Oe als 9,141.90 
MUR ACICOMEA TINCT AlISs s cicthl sf oicce ees Sa ok te Cae ee ns ee 1,428.84 
MU ER ett Re OM ct st clwhad ks chao cco te ws Denies Die wean 43,307.03 
OUP ATL OWES Uc cic ut aro dhe, Sara aioe ba koe 23,881.28 
USES SAN ee Cee a an ee eg see hare ioe 11,971.44 
BEWRIe taca te ae ee OTN ce oes Dai D oie sie Shee vied 15,401.92 
emECbr tal Gite hae eile ce od die Wa talo Ree oe we Dare ae ee ee 1,208.21 
SEIS SRE 2 Oe oe gre ie are nd a 17,993.54 


This total is approximately $72,000 less than the amount 
for the preceding year. This is accounted for by the fact 


that practically all of the equipment for the East Side and 
Central C. and M. T. High Schools was acquired during 
the year ending June 30, 1QI2. 

It might be interesting to note that there was an increase 
of only $195.77 in the cost of educational supplies over the 
preceding year. ‘This, in effect, means a decreased per 
capita cost along this line, and is evidenced by the fact that 
the rate per pupil in the elementary schools is $1.28 as 
compared with $1.40 for the preceding year, and in the 
high schools there is a decrease of $1.64 per pupil. Whether 
or not this standard can be maintained may be better de-_ 
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termined after another year or two, when the present high 
schools, including the South Side, have settled down to a 
thorough and complkte working basis. 

There has also been a marked decrease in the per capita 
cost for fuel, due to the mild weather during the past 
winter. ~ 

The decrease of approximately 1144 per cent. in the cost 
of light and power is also to be noted, and is due partly 
to a lowering of the rates, and mainly through more care 
on the part of those in charge of the lighting equipment in 
the various school buildings. 

The action of the Board in securing insurance policies on 
school buildings for a period of three years instead of one 
year has naturally caused a large increase of expenditure on 
this account during the past year, but the saving accom- 
plished during the period of insurance is considerable. 


EQUIPMENT 


The only new school building which has been entirely 
equipped during the past year with the necessary furniture 
and apparatus was the Cleveland School, and it is grati- 
fying to state that through the splendid executive and ad- 
ministrative ability of the principal, Mr. Edgar S. Pitkin, 
this school was in full working order, with practically all 
of its supplies on hand, within one hour after its opening 
on February first. 

The new additions to the Newton Street and Miller Street 
schools have been partially equipped, principally with pupils’ 
desks, pending the completion of the buildings by the con- 
tractors. 

The equipment of the New Normal School has also been 
under way toward the latter part of the year, and con- 
tracts have been awarded and various items of furniture 
ordered which it is expected will be installed within a short 
time, so that this institution will be in a fair way to begin 
its work at the opening of the next term in its splendid 
building, with most all of its equipment ready for use. 

Under this head, it may be of interest to show in detail 
what it has cost to equip the East Side and Central C. &. 
M. T. High Schools, owing to the character of the equip- 
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ment in these two schools being so radically different from 
that of the literary high school. The following statement is 


therefore presented: 


East Side Central 

PEGS Pe LICSS ace, rita hele sate Saale Be: $1,244.00 $3,005.20 
Bp TACTIC re eke a io biel inst fete hs 389.50 924.50 
itveiedl ina OtetOrys (Piston. on colnie inst Pals Se 2,738.54 7,097.68 
Ree ae El A DOL LOL Y oo e Sic erate vixcelene'e bert e 2,567.50 4,375.05 
Biolowicale laboratory nt ihe lew edict 466.09 687.00 
Pee eae, Da WAN Sain canine onto cies Gee eine 758.99 1,473.01 
IPC CTIAT IC a le | PAWNS oe le cb seie ale ngewe mime 1,673.56 1,601.95 
My eceer PaAteieOTaWl fits sos orb cates Ge. a ee 1,583.65 2,418.76 
SPINE WEIR eas rca he aes s 3 ho aes Peres wie erst 1,604.00 2,310.50 
MERESTIC SCICNCE. 2,5, 6 caphin. we oayeb oie we'se wine 8 539.84 2,096.21 
MI OINESTICUIA TE Rat cence, lic as Wecaa atlas Pa eka 1,049.16 965.67 
DSIRE COLKIND 4S1ODSis fe icon eer s +-35cis 7,804.2 8577-47 
Mir af SPAN) EST ota) ny gies Rie oe ipa oars aR Age 1,408.91 1,260.45 
BURCHITICN SOD Sore es tire ein ce a aale Cee nksedes 9,861.71 10,691.51 
aaa Pie) ARAN OR RNs A ape ore ae. eae Search 1,037.25 
PE ORSON et even ater kc waded te ah 2,224.64 3,144.99 
PUPICEQPITI Mk ea tis etme Ss eae kayo Go Rolert aiers 2,505.11 3,582.63 
Deere UG ee eel ash ect saain aie iehasa > 4,351.42 6,661.91 
Mar ATONCTIOCKErS 2 Teiedi sto uti dics tees ek 1,625.00 3,444.98 
MISSCE MAN COUSIN ae owt. mas pia Seno aie, opts 2,341.59 3,614.54 
eC ALS Mis Peis icant adele Wee wale $46,797.45 $69,031.86 


New individual pupils’ desks to replace the old style 
‘double desks have been installed in the Ann Street, South 
Street, Monmouth Street, South Eighth Street, and Sum- 
mer Avenue Schools. | 

The total number of new desks purchased and installed, 
including those for new buildings, was 4,106, and cost in 
round figures $13,000. The average price per desk and 
rear seat was $3.18, a decrease of $0.17 as compared with 
last year, notwithstanding the fact that this average includes 
the special style desks purchased for the New Normal 
School. The average price of the elementary school desk 
alone was $3.00, the same as the average of two years ago. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES 


In the beginning of this report, I referred to the very 
slight increase in the total cost of educational supplies as 
compared with the preceding year, which again emphasizes 
the fact that the action of the committee two years ago in 
reducing appropriations for such supplies to the schools by 
10 per cent. was justified. The-average rate per pupil in 
the elementary schools, as shown by the statistical tables, is 
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12 cents lower than last year, and on the basis of the 
average enrollment means a decreased cost of about $6,500. 


As paper is one of the more easily classified items of 
educational supplies, it has always been made a subject of 
our reports for the purpose of showing the quantity sup- 
plied and the variation, if any, in prices. 


To show the comparative cost of the paper furnished for 
writing, drawing, arithmetic, etc., during the school years 
-of 1911-12 and 1912-13, the following table is presented: 


1911-1912 1912-1913 
> > 
3 n a 3 n hee 
a =| = . pod = =| oo ° » 
Sa om n Ss mn n 
30 care) (o) 3506 Cre} ° 
Om ae e) Cr ae ') 
Memorandum A------ 2,997 18,107 | $ 329.67 |. 2,891 12,348 | $ 346.92 
es Bees 22 538 70,417 2,929.94 | 20,398 63,744 2,651.74 
= Cie ees 1,144 5,338 343.20 908 4,237 | 281.48 
Stati Lines lesa 2,477 11,564 743.10 2, 367. 11,046 733.77 
Exercise (Large) —__-- 17,675 88 ,380 5,656.00 17,040 85,200 5,382.40 
ce (Sitall) se 12,893 32,320 Pike) teed Noles DAR Fey 30,455 2,009.03 
Examination: 22-----= 870 12,180 765.60 789 11,046 137.72 
BOO kt ae tee eee ens 435 3,270 130.50 555 4,162 166.50 
OPUS eres se mete 140 1,750 83.60 294 3,675 70.56 
Manilla Practice__--_- 67 595 24.12 34 306 13.92 
Drawing (White)- ____ 597 6,567 567.15 704 8,448 577.28 
is (Manilla) __- 3,572 28,576 1,250.20 3,843 30,744 1,413.48 
TPotalss == ssee ae eae 65,405 | 274,064 ($14,964.89 | 62,005 | 265,411 ($14,384.80 


The average price per ream for the last four years on 
the paper specified in the above list is as follows: 

1909-10, 33 cents; IQ10-II, 26 cents; IQII-12, 23 cents; 
IQI2-13, 23.2 cents. 

The following statistics show the quantity and cost of 
the books furnished to the schools during the year, together 
with the figures for the preceding year: 


Increase 
1911-12 1912-13 or Decrease 
New books purchased............ 102,778 117,400 14,622 
Books received to be rebound or 
discarded ire tis 2 oes oe 54,222 51,142 —3,080 
Books <rebound «Jena eee ee: 21,451 22,149 698 
Total of books handled....... 178,451 190,691 12,240 
Cost df::néw:booksei.ss..6..5...0. $44,357.04 $49,259.50 $4,902.46 
Cost of rebound books..... ty > 4,503.40 4,696.01 132.61 


Cost of same books if new........ 9,370.76 9,683.58 312.82 
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REQUISITIONS 


The number of orders received from the schools and de- 
partments during the year approximates 7,300, an increase 
of 1,100 over the preceding year, and 3,300 over the year 
IQIO-II. 

The number of requisitions to dealers and contractors 
issued by the department is shown in the following com- 


parative table: 
1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 


Rrcrricroetalser cs saeco ee ha 50 57 59 
Seve TANT ers Sh, Wee eke Loe tas 5 119 164 E27, 
Me DEXE “DOOKG etl cg on cate tae anaes 1,086 1,831 2,145 
Se UD PLES ete o's veers ogy ye? 858 1,422 1,372 
Pam Mantale Lraitiion-: 3... cto ee, 170 B12 247 
SIAN LOUNUS e +o sacs tro icieace aes 116 98 123 
BI ODAIESs file ae. «dott a's a anna toe 242 419 524 
RPT IMAL Edy eae ths hace ote tacts es are 181 194 157 
TET ee a Ser, Rae Eee ees ZA1 3 453 353 
“ Construction Department....... 167 181 241 

‘bo, ehepair. Wepartment.<.. <a: aw: rs 429 441 

EP OLAS vant eee eet roa EN a Vise aes 3,402 5,460 5,799 


Notwithstanding the fact that our expenditures were 
$72,000 less than last year, there was an increase in the 
number of -requisitions issued, showing that the detail which 
the office has to handle is greater than ever. 


ACCOUNTING 


In the first annual report of this department, reference 
was made to the inauguration of a system of accounting, 
showing in greater detail than formerly the cost of instruc- 
tion, operation and maintenance, especially with reference 
to supplies and equipment, the object being to enable the 
Board to more definitely determine in what branches of 
the service the cost of maintenance is increasing or de- 
creasing. While this was accomplished to some extent at 
that time, further progress has been made along this line, 
as will be seen by the statistical tables in the last annual 
report of the Board where, for the first time, the average 
cost per pupil for salaries, repairs and heating apparatus, 
in addition to the various supplies accounts, is shown and 
compared with the year 1910-11. ‘These rates are also 
classified with respect to the various kinds of day, evening 
and special schools. 
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This information proved of considerable value in making 
up the annual budget, as we were enabled to prepare a more 
complete and detailed statement of the funds required for 
the several kinds of supplies furnished than it had been 
possible to prepare before. 

These statistics are not, however, as complete and thor- 
ough as they should be, as the factor of overhead charges 
does not enter into these calculations, nor does the interest 
and sinking fund charges on bond issues, which is annually 
placed in the tax levy under the direction of the city’s 
financial officers, form a part thereof. Even though this 
latter item does not come under the supervision of the 
Board, it nevertheless forms a part of the annual expense, 
and should be so recognized, the same as would be the 
‘interest on investment’ which enters into the annual 
charges of business corporations. 

With respect to the approval of claims against the Board, 
it might be interesting to state that approximately 2,600 
separate invoices for supplies of different kinds were ap- 
proved by the Board during the year, many of which con- 
tained two, three and even six to eight sheets’ of items. 
. This is an average of 220 per month, and represents 80 
per cent. of all the bills passed by the Board, which, together 
with their duplicates, means that the department has checked 
and audited 5,200 complete invoices. These invoices are 
all checked as to requisition, delivery, price and correct- 
ness of total. 


PROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES 


Including the 185 proposals received last June for the 
supplies to be furnished during the coming year, there 
was a total of 575 competitive bids and estimates received 
between July 1, 1912, and June 30, 1913. This involved 
a very large number of different items, and some idea of 
the quantity might be obtained when it is noted that 2,200 
items were listed for the bids received in June. Sixty- 
three more proposals were received then than were received 
in June, 1912, showing that, while the variety of items may 
have been greater, there was no lack of competition. 

In connection with this subject, may I again direct your 
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attention to the suggestion contained in our first annual 
report, regarding the limit of $250 fixed by the school law 
for the purchase of supplies without public advertisement 
for bids, that this maximum might safely be increased to 
$500. The present limitation involves expense and loss 
of time, and in a system as large as ours, it is a handicap. 
I would recommend therefore that an effort be made at the 
next session of the Legislature to have the law amended as 
suggested. 
IT am sure that the need of a warehouse, which has been 
more seriously felt this year than ever before, and better 
administrative and executive accommodations is apparent 
to every member of the Board, and I only mention the 
matter here in order that this. subject will be borne in 
mind when the earliest opportunity for solution presents 
itself. or | 
Thanking the Board for its continued confidence, and 
expressing appreciation of the courtesies shown by the 
superintendents, principals and other officials, I am, 


Very respectfully yours, 


SAMUEL GAISER, 
Superintendent of Supplies 
September 22nd, 1913. 


REPORT OF THE 


‘Supervisor of Medical Inspection 


To the Board of Education: 


GENTLEMEN :—I respectfully submit the following report 
of the activities of the Department of Medical Inspection 
for the year ending July Ist, 1913. In this report I have 
set forth in statistics valuable information relative to the 
health of pupils and sanitation of buildings. 

These statistics show that there has been a slight increase 
in the volume of work but that the department is weakest 
in the matter of bringing about cures and corrections of - 
disease and defects—causing time lost which might be saved 
to the pupil and the school system. This defect in the 
department will never be overcome until the corps of school 
nurses is greatly increased. 

I most respectfully recommend that as soon as possible 
sufficient nurses be employed so that the major part of 
medical inspection as conducted at present, shall be carried 
out daily in each school by nurses—that sufficient physicians 
be employed as medical inspectors as are found necessary 
to provide adequate supervision of all the nurses—and to 
comply with the State Law. 

The advantages to be obtained by this change in conduct 
of the department would be the turning over of the actual 
work of the department to whole time employees whose in- 
terest is wholly centered on their work, instead of, as it is 
at present, having medical inspection conducted by part 
time physicians whose interest must, of necessity, be di- 
vided between the schools and their private practice. 

A better knowledge of each individual pupil’s condition 
will be possessed by each nurse and the responsibility will 
not be divided ;—more accurate data and records will be 
obtained. 

The following is a report of the attendance, gain in 
weight and haemoglobin from September, 1912, to July Ist, 
1913, at the Open Air Classes. 
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Elizabeth 
Avenue 
, Pavilion T. 


Number of lbs. gained by 


ALMA PES a Mesos ose eotearel 361.75 
- Number of lbs. lost by all 
ITE DISS ate cocked fates ses 4.25 
WCE ME SAI Cotes cenciie y Cea 357.5 
Average weight gained by 
each pupil yt... 5 5.75 
Total gain in hemoglobin 
Gimedl Pupils... wey 505 9% 
Total loss of hemoglobin 
Diaalepupiis. ca )we er 40 % 
WMEte PAI ot aoae ne sisi Pye ok AOD tO 


Average percentage of 
gain in hemoglobin, per 


SUTADUS Sheree Par Cierny tenn Mt eS 7.5 % 
Capacity or-class ices: . Sty 
Average attendance...... 38 
Average enrollment...... 44 
Number of children en- 

rolled during the year.. 62 


Morton Montgomery Camden 


Street Street Street 
ODWe LD: W. T. 
199 138 49.5 

BSG MES 13 
196.5 138 30.5 

3.5 <a. me) 
575 % 440 Yo 460 % 

5 %o ee cic RO vo 
570 % 440 % 430 % 

10.3% 10.25% 11.75% 

30 30 30 

24 24 25 

29 28 30 

56 43 37 


The following statistics, facts and information have been 
obtained by a careful study of the records of all pupils since 
the establishment of the above classes. 


Total enrollment of class to 1913... 
Maximum enrollment of class....... 
Average. enroliment for; TOT. a. cs. 
attendance for TOT2.%......: 
enrollment for I9QI13........ 
attendance: forsIO1g 23. ons 
BEC ROMeCI ANG eisic a sccre ee tens 
height on-entrance......:.. 
weight on entrance........ 
Number of pounds below normal on 
Henttance,;as to heights oer eri. 
Average per cent. of hemoglobin.... 
Total number of physical defects.... 
Average number of physical defects. 
Pet PAIIMIC OL POM 2 chaos ais Tints co's 0s 
Per cent. of the enrollment having a 
family history of tuberculosis..... 
Per cent. of the total enrollment 
having been in direct contact with 


Bea beTCilOsisiec eee oe oad eee eee ' 


Per cent. of the total enrollment 
having physical signs of tuberculosis 
Per cent. of the total enrollment 
giving positive reaction to Von 
Pirquet Tuberculin Test.......... 
Per cent. of the total enrollment 
that were subnormal in weight (as 
Peel ET Fbed A) BP Kraoay beteetian elk Ue ae 
Per cent. of the total enrollment that 
were above normal (as to heigth). 
Per cent. of the total enrollment that 
were normal (as to height)....... 


Pavilion type 


8o 


10.6 years 
54.5 inches 


Elizabeth Avenue, 


62.4 pounds 


II months 


41.12% 


47.5 Yo 
Q1.2 % 


93.7 Yo 


ere le se ¢ © 
So seas 6) @ 


124 


9 


Montgomery and 
Morton combined 


each 


oe 


.20 years 


49.5 inches 
53.33 pounds 


eee 


of 


ve 
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Results— 
Per cent. of those having physical de- 
fects who received treatment di- 
rectly due to the efforts of the 


Department of Medical Inspection. 57.5 % 72.7570 
Average gain in hemoglobin........ 7.5 %o 11.15% 
REC MEISE eens cea ee 8.25 lbs. 3.47 lbs. 


Per cent. of the total enrollment in 
whom the disease in lungs was ar- 


PESTER cede ele ee ee ae OTakt Toe sere et ee 
Per cent. of the total enrollment cured 60 % = \ 02.52% 
Per cent. of the total enrollment im- 

Proved Ue Soe Ais Alea eee eee 30.5. %o 32.3 % 
Per cent. of the total enrollment not 

IMPTOVEd = 5. ea See eee ee 5. % 5.2 % 
Per cent. of total enrollment that 

died a.h Rewer es ee ae 5 % ae 
Per cent. of the total enrollment that 

Earned promotion (4422 vs oat S12. UG SSE eA 
Per cent. of the total enrollment that 

failed promotionion,. 1.406 ae ee 18, 82.06 eee oS Sie erie eee 


Per cent. of the total enrollment 
transferred back to their regular 


CIASSES; 3.23) gk Watts a ede Sa eee B37 %” 73.5 % 

In the face of these facts no one should deny the benefits 
derived by pupils assigned to open air classes. It is shown 
clearly that the increased weight is not alone due to the food 
furnished, for in the Montgomery and Morton Street Open 
Air Classes this consists only of milk. On the contrary, this 
gain in weight and haemoglobin must be due to the.fresh 
air breathed, the rest and the hygienic missionary work 
carried out in the homes by the school nurse, resulting in 
improved quality and quantity of food, improved ventila- 
tion and longer hours of rest. 

I respectfully urge your honorable body to build a new 
school for the accommodation of tubercular pupils so that 
those on the waiting list may be enrolled. Should this be 
done, I would urge that a site be selected more centrally 
located and better adapted for the needs of the schools. 

The following is a comparative report of buildings quar- 
antined on account of contagious diseases for the years 
IQII-1912 and 1912-1913, and is made up from official rec- 
ords from the Board of Health. | 

NUMBER OF BUILDINGS QUARANTINED FOR 
IQII-IQI2 IQI2-1913 


Diphtheria 04-2045 oy oe aie ek ao ee eee 2,105 2,9. 

scarlet: fever jist eae te eee ee ee 6,143 Gans 
a yphoid fever: oo. ee 347 320 
Cerebro ‘spinal, meningitis; oases .aeaee nee O re) 


totantile“paralysis;is,. oer coe ens BORE ee O 4 


Total. Speen. Sekt ee ee eee 9,049 9,465 
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The following table shows the number of days lost by 
pupils who were not sick, but who were quarantined be- 
cause of contagious disease in the house. This is nearly a 
50% reduction over last year and is due to the quarantine 
only being applied to pupils coming from the family in 
which the disease actually exists instead of, as formerly, to 


the whole building. 


NY x a : Xx 
cea eae i: es PR epee: Mi 
| MEAS. €S appa ee re ae pea aa ele aetelep 
| Dienrnersa mpammmmmrmpsearcsespees| | | | | | | | | | | || tt | 
Wa —— =~ 
[Scan Feces! TTT 
—a me 
aed RRO 
| Errsirecas # {lit | LILI PCCHEEEECE EEE CEE 
Weeress SILT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT 
| enor Fevers | VIVE 


COMPARISON OF DAYS LOST BECAUSE OF QUARANTINE FOR 
TWO YEARS 


Days lost Per cent. 
1911-1912 1912-1913! 71911-1912 | 1912-1913 


Rigas eat ete ost et Catt sea 35,800.5 12,469.5 .4176 2052 
peteas et. DON Ole. oh eink Ue oats 18,616.5 7,934.5 2109 .1607 
PI PNENE EIA eee Nos es 13,437 8,362.5 1505 1778 
Diss orto acto he eee 11,353 8,138 1324 ERAT 
RShiteen POKES aad eae Gs 4,170 6,834.5 0468 1453 
Wy noopineg cough «=. s..2 52... o207.5 3,241 0204 0089 
Infantile -paralysis “3... ..0s... 136 50: OOI5 .OOTT 
Pevsitiolas sot sais th ook. pe 62.5 .OOOI 0013 
LN DHONIEP CV Char2e. aa cs-2 Enhiel, 5 ee wee ke OF ih .0006 


85,848.5 47,022.5 1.00 1.00 


RESULTS OF MEDICAL INSPECTION 

It is our practice that no pupil shall be referred to the 
medical inspector or nurse for examination or treatment 
without having a Treatment Card. 

This card, when properly filled out by the teacher, medical 
inspector and nurse, remains in the school until the defects 
or diseases found are corrected. It is then forwarded to 
our office. 

At the end of each month, ‘also, a duplicate report of all 
_ physical examinations performed during the month at each 
school, is forwarded to our office. From these forms and 
data the following comparative report of physical exam- 
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inations, defects, recommendations and results of treatment 


has been compiled. 1912 1913 
Number of physical examinations........... 28,182 27,971 
Naimibers Nariel. esc eri asd ote aes eae 11,163 9,379 
Numbertulerective canna cone: cae mee 17,019 18,502 
Total’ per. céht-“noritial 44 aoe ee 30.5 33.5 
TLotaleper-cent.. detectives. .cy:crs wosaman 60.5 66.5 
INGUEritiOn®. reo ae ore ae eee 1,076 940 
Enlarged .cervicarreiands cas. .5 <a .0 ae eens 4,048 4,857 
CHOPCAA 25 cioie 50.5.5 tae ore aeees tee ee 44 45 
Cardiac’ disease. 2. .\cweh ».0 ale el eee ne 305 334 
Pulmonary: disease \o-42-et ee eee 168 149 
Skin’ disease) 2.c.d4 site ae eee eee 518 580 
Defective “spine :2: ete ho anemia eas 284 249 
Defective.<cheSt:tn wee acct nok atte eee ee 230 249 
Defective extremities oe aeans eee aie 134 192 
Defective: ViSiOn 7.4.4.2). 1 0) ea eee es 3,327 4,123 
Defective hearing tes.w re & 308 ean te 447 456 
Defective snasalebreathingy 2c gn eee 1,319 1,562 
Defective teethi isa: yncon a. ate eee eee ~ 9,968 12,204 
Detormed*palate woe. ee eee se 288 43 
Impediment=6bspeeth =... ae ae eee ee 305 345 
Hypertrophied stonsils 4.4 92. fo. Pee ee 4,334 4,479 
Post nasal -erowiitecde 2 sare cites on 1,701) oo ee 
Mentality 7.5 Siecetec sanemec ernie eee ee er oe 566 378 
Totals see eee eee en Soe ee 29,911 33,902 


Pte ees Bee LETT ETT TAT 
a aa AE AE SinHaHATGHATSHATOWORRUGUOEEE dane 


[sr asx: Grow mi TT aa NRE ETREERRRRRLERERRETRGHER 
et cee 

| Derecr Wasa. Brearn ncaa | | | | BERRURRSARERMEE 

ie cceenie rere =~TAABAGUOUOAGUUGOUOUOUGUGUGGLOEUGUONGLIGL 

| Sam Disease mm TTT TTT TTT TTT LITT TTT TT 

(0) SRESSSSeiissscc 


=3 tt LI TT BERDSERRRAARSSE RGSS 

eae Ose mE SBShS05 

Desecrive Sone wi TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT 

eB EE 

Derecr ExrRemiries By a 
| Fumonary Tosencovoss I TTT TTT TT ITT TTT TTT TTT TT 

CHOREA AUNMEUGEBURBSEENGENGEISENAEEUENGEUUEEAOERGIGL 


REcOoRD oF ComPLETED CASES 


Number of cases referred for treat-. 191? TOT3 posuere 
MONE, 36.288 ke ete ang ae ee toe 26,404 28,795 
Number of cases treated by nurse. 12,679 © 13,565 


Number of cases taken to dispen- 
sary, family doctor, or receiving 


home: -treatments 7 eee 13,625 15,230 
Nunibersexcludedsict awe. teen 3,858 3,468 
Number of days lost in attendance... 32,160 30,052 
Cred | oo RE Eee ers tt te ree 23,148 24,951 88 % 8&7 %G 
Improyedsscseant ac. sank a eee 1,204 1,723 45% 6 % 
Not improved hata eat ee ee 1,952° - 2,121. -559% -. 7a 
Number of glasses obt ained ght ae en O01. 2, 1029308 So 27, ie 
Number of operations for tonsils... 207 310) 39 Oa ae 
Number of operations for adenoids... 261 266 15 % It % 


Number receiving dental treatment. . 1,545 2,879 15.5% 23.5% 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF Mepicat, INSPECTION IN NEWARK 
PuBLic SCHOOLS, FROM 1909 TO 1913, INCLUSIVE 


1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Total Number of Pupils Inspected_-___| 58,367 | 172,550 | 208,209 | 259,729 | 270,584 
Total Niampber) Hxcludede= 2". === te 4,803 5,004 4,161 5,093 5,187 
POpak NUMbpers LTGa t6dssee. en 28,424 | 43,116 | 51,099.|° 49,381 
NimmbDer ry accin aleds 220.) Ses o eee 1,362 4,350 45221 4,830 |, 5,030 
Number of Classes Inspected__--__-----| 3,974 7,638 9,954 | 20,255 | 19,123 
Number of Physical Examinations____| 4,582 9,045 |. 24,670 | 28,588 27,971 
NiMNDETEOLeIVeCLUTOS ee seen os Gd alia 346 497 1,146 
Number of Home Visits_..._.-__---_--- wesa 5,295 9,014 | 10,062 | 10,758 
Exclusions 
EI SCONS trig Senne mene RE eee 12 10 | 16 19 517 
Ghickens PO xs. 2222 ee ee 250 163 DAW 326 358 
MBTTOORC Cpe ec che als ns il NS ON PR 14 21 32 19 35 
Contagious Eye Disease__--__-________- 458 616 402 438 453 
WontAeiOus = lmMpetigo.— see 164 596 238 334 324 
TOPOL GHET aie es ee eee de 8 25 28 28 28 
RS GTR Sere ee ar See ie 1 lee Renee 4 ay 
TESTE TGS «2 aay See nik cae ana la Ros Se 2 18 36 28 17 5 
ever. tleadache, etG.-.---...2__-=- #203 94 116 206 323 183 
iC Cam ete ee sree oe cere ONS ee eg A 36 89 167 137 264 
WuUMpS -eo 22 Bits ra eS ie oe 294 126 145 538 332 
Non-Contagious Eye Disease__________ 155 |. ..239 161 44 42 
i LEVIRCCIN GEC = eae ee ee | 92 14 59 95 &5 
Pimmonary Tuberculosis: 2552. seh] Ste 8 9 12 32 
TRY BONN TOR O01 gi «aia =e A Cal ln Se ae 255 402 - 162 123 130 
PICO HISIUNt eae a at we ee OM 184 2&8 337 378 272 
STRESTCIVOPTR Higher ete ee we teseeane msgs eS SEES 4 107 100 42 &4 
HV PaO PD eVelr..— see ft es ee a lt (aN cone cee at 1 
prey) ati cee Vel ce. eee es See a OR ail ete i ce i nS I er Se 
PICU LDSRRS ot oye =o ee eye a BE a 67 130 115 55 141 
PICA Tein AT Pee a my Sn SA ew “1 40 (ee 27 29 39 
Dita isCaser— eee ee eS 452 162 86 97 67 
Suppurating Ear Disease___-_________- 42 28 31 42 21 
CLE AMIN ESS ws abe BSS es ee ee 89 51 41 81 86 
WET UOT Teeter ae et aoe ty ae Se 968 1054 925 1,196 isa oy 
EDR IRE Oe fk ess se oS ot ase an | Sea ee | eek llc nee oe 
VMN OG WIL MOUS lee tt Sir Ee 116 129 .83 43 10 
COT OU eee ae Beene ote eee en ee ee Ag Se os ig eee i 4k OO RS 
PALO CLS erga eae eee it He pM E TS | 17 10 5 11 9 
CEA biNlOe = se oe eee ke 155 49 40 46 32 
ORUGL ae ee ee ee ee eee es Be Ld 817 490 505 508 425 
aeiC 7 tae eee eer er eee eet ea ye ce ALS Ries ew 6 it 5 
Treatments 
Anite enon netivitiec. 1° se. 2. eco 5 an. 5,986} 2 5687 120 17 
‘el SEW Oh (els) haga SSS Cs ie eed Satie ip Seen ee 458 199 99 98 
[ERPOP SACO) ONO ly he o> OMe Shae aie Riga ak Tom al ne tek aa 4,988 3,209 1,896 1,453 
PRO UI pet oe ata ee TE, Oe 4,601 7,389 8,311 6,852 
JIM TA IAT ky 2A RT ee pee Ne a CREE ote 224 209 (al 31 
LOPES GH hed yO ge OS Ba cea Na eg pm |S 6,425 9,857 6,272 6,305 
Molluscum Contagiosum._-.._~2._--_--=} 2-22 2 ala 10 13 15 
Tmtected! “WiOUNds a care cee cee set 3,606 8,544 8,345 9,773 
MACHINE TION. WECSITOSs em eee se) ene He ee By ea, 7,140 | 18,599 16,486 
OOP RETS at eo tol areas eR. Oe eR NS a Pe Es 2,125 Bs a yay deaAve 8,212 
ONT EG nae es A eee ae ene a ee oe Se | Oe Me ree a pew ret ah ee Soe 14,200 
MOOS. CINE a COU be ore oe eet ee Meena Kea asf | Pi eee hea wl mate a 1,901 
VES eae ahd Code) pate Md Deer y helm ee a ee My A WR a Nd ie ance ety ll pasa | Mee Oe . 43 


The per capita cost of medical inspection for the year 
IQII-1912 was forty-three cents (43c.), and for the year 
1912-1913 was forty-two and one-half cents (42™%c.). 

I desire to express my sincere appreciation of the sup- 
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port which the Board has given the department during the 
past year, and also of the co-operation of the other de- 


partments. 
Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE J. HOLMES, 


Supervisor of Medical Inspection 


REPORT OF THE 
Supervisor of Attendance 


To the Board of Education: 

GENTLEMEN :—I am very glad to be able to report a gain 
in the per cent: of attendance during the school year 1912- 
1913 of four-tenths (.4) of one per cent. over that of the 
previous year. The per cent. of attendance for the year 
IQII-I9I2 was ninety (90) per cent. while that of the 
year 1912-1913 was ninety and four-tenths (90.4) per cent. 

This is beyond all question the highest per cent. of at- 
tendance ever attained in this city and it would have been 
ninety-six and four-tenths (96.4) per cent. under the for- 
mer way of keeping the class records, i. e., dropping from 
the class record the names of all children who were absent 
over five days. 

Since the organization of the attendance department in 
January 1902 there has been a consistent increase in the 
per cent. of attendance each year. As an illustration I give 
below a table showing the increase during the four years 
since the method of keeping the class records was changed. 


TCE PREN) LO) eee ieee eT Sos halal ncioe ateight ps: eslaner p 88.2 = (94.2) 
FOL OD ere ert ee eee eu ee Ns stinnie 89.4= (95.4) 
TOUR LOL Sep a vic Rn ine ae ak oc ca 3 go. = (96. ) 
ROL eT er ee Neg, ses So hp e's 90.4 = (96.4) 


The total number of days present of all pupils during 
this year was ten million one hundred twenty thousand 
seven hundred seventy-two (10,120,772), while that of the 
previous year was nine million four hundred forty-nine 
thousand nine hundred seventy-two and _ one-half 
(9,449,97214) days. ‘This shows an increase in the whole 
number of days present of six hundred seventy thousand 
seven hundred ninety-nine and one-half (670,799%) days 
over last year. 

The total number of days absent during this year was 
one million seventy-one thousand eight hundred seventy 
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(1,071,870) while that of last year was one million forty- 
two thousand five hundred sixty-two (1,042,562) days 
which shows a comparatively small increase in the number 
of days absent of twenty-nine thousand three hundred eight 
(29,308) days. This increase in the number of days ab- 
sent during this year over last can be attributed somewhat 
to the fact’that during the fall of 1911 the Jewish holidays 
occurred on days when the public schools were not in ses- 
sion while this year every Jewish holiday occurred on 
school days thereby causing a great number of absences on 
these days. 

Thirty-five thousand five hundred fifty (35,550) cases of 
absence, non-attendance, and truancy have been reported to 
the attendance department by the principals of public schools 
and after thorough investigation have been disposed of as 
follows: thirty-two thousand seven hundred twenty-four 
(32,724) were returned to public school, and the remainder 
were either found in parochial or private schools, or found 
to have moved out of the city, or were exempted and allowed 
to go to work. 

Three thousand two hundred eighty-five (3, 28s) cases of 
absence, non-attendance, and truancy were reported by 
principals of parochial and private schools. Three thou- 
sand two hundred fifty-three (3,253) of these children were 
returned to these schools while thirty-two (32) were found 
_to have entered public school or to have moved out of the 
city. 

In disposing of the vast number of cases referred to the 
department it has been necessary for attendance officers to 
make eight thousand seven hundred sixty-nine (8,769) 
visits to public schools, one thousand four hundred forty- 
six (1,446) visits to parochial and private schools and fifty- 
two thousand four hundred forty-five (52,445) visits to 
homes. 

An analysis of the reasons for absence for the total num- 
ber of cases referred to this department by both public and 
parochial schools shows that thirteen thousand five hundred 
sixty-eight (13,568) or nearly thirty-five (35) per cent. 
were caused by illness of the child or some member of the 
family, one thousand three hundred forty-eight (1,348) or 
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about three (3) per cent. were caused by lack of clothing, 
two thousand nine hundred fifty-three (2,953) or about 
eight (8) per cent. were caused by truancy, i. e., absences of 
children without the knowledge or consent of the parents, 
and twenty thousand nine: hundred sixty-six (20,966) or 
fifty-four (54) per cent. were cases of absence caused by the 
carelessness, indifference, or greed of parents. 

It can be seen by this analysis that by far the greatest 
work to be accomplished by this department is the educa- 
tion of parents as to the immense value of keeping their 
children in school regularly. 

The attendance department has prosecuted its work in 
this direction very diligently during the year with the very 
gratifying result that the number of such absences was de- 
creased from twenty-six thousand seven hundred ninety- 
six (26,796) cases during last year to twenty thousand nine 
hundred sixty-six (20,966) cases during this year, a net de- 
crease of five thousand eight hundred Rweuty -eight, (5,828) 
or about twenty (20) per cent. 

I am very much gratified to report that although this de- 
partment has been able to secure better attendance during 
this year than ever before it has only been found neces- 
sary to inflict a fine on one parent. Thirty-six (36) parents 
were prosecuted and convicted but in the case of only one 
(an old offender) was a fine‘inflicted. The other thirty- 
five (35) parents were paroled in the custody of the Super- 
visor of Attendance and they kept their children in school 
regularly thereafter. 

This record is certainly a convincing argument for the 
use of educational rather than police methods in securing 
the attendance of children at school. 

From the figures given above it will be seen that thirty- 
five (35) per cent. of the cases which were referred to the 
attendance department were those caused by illness and on 
first thought it may seem that it is not the function of the 
attendance department to deal with such cases. On the con- 
trary it is most important both from the viewpoint of health 
and of education that all such cases should be promptly re- 
ferred to this department in order that the officers may in- 
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sist, when necessary, upon proper medical attention being 
given to the children who are ill so that they may be re- 
turned to school at the earliest possible time. 

Cases without number are found by the officers where the 
parent is either too ignorant or too indifferent to secure 
proper medical attention for children who are ill. If it 
were not for the insistance of the officers that proper medical 
attention be provided many of these children would surely 
become afflicted with diseases which would become chronic 
and in many instances they would probably die. By keeping 
track of all children who are absent because of illness the 
officers are also enabled to return hundreds of children to 
school after a short illness who would otherwise absent 
themselves for a long period and perhaps eventually be lost 
sight of. | 

The Supervisor of Attendance has held eight thousand 
two hundred ninety-five (8,295) personal interviews with 
parents during the year. 

Three thousand five hundred fifty-three ( 3,553) legal 
notices were served on parents and one thousand one hun- 
dred ninety-seven (1,197) parents were summoned to ap- 
pear before the Supervisor of Attendance at the First 
Criminal Court. 

During the period from the beginning of the school year 
in September until the first of April two thousand two 
hundred eighty-five (2,285) applications for exemption from 
day school attendance were made by parents of children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and seventeen years. All of 
these applications were carefully investigated by the attend- 
ance officers with the aid of teachers and principals and one 
thousand seven hundred forty-seven (1,747) were recom- 
mended to the Board as worthy of being granted certifi- 
cates of exemption while five hundred thirty-eight (538) 
were not so recommended because of the fact that the 
wages of the child were not deemed to be absolutely neces- 
sary for the support of the child or its family. 

During the last session of the Legislature a law was 
_ enacted which repealed the entire section of the New Jersey 
School Law relating to compulsory education. An entirely 
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new compulsory education law was enacted which took 
away from local Boards of Education the power to exempt 
any child from-day school attendance. This new law was 
approved by the State Commissioner of Education and the 
State Board of Education. It is based upon the Uniform 
Child Labor Law and went into effect on April Ist, 1913. 
The provisions of this law differ very materially from any 
- compulsory school law which has ever been in operation in 
this state. he compulsory attendance period is from 
seven to sixteen years with a provision that any child who 
has reached the age of fourteen and has completed a course 
of study equivalent to five yearly grades in feading, writ- 
ing, spelling, English language, and geography, and is fa- 
miliar with the fundamental operations of arithmetic up to 
and including simple fractions, and in addition thereto 
has attended school for one hundred thirty (130) days in 
the twelve (12) months previous to the date of applica- 
tion may be granted an “age and schooling”’ certificate which 
will permit the child to leave school and go to work. An- 
other important provision is that no “age and schooling” 
certificate may be granted to any child under sixteen years 
who is unable to read intelligently and write legibly simple 
sentences in the English language and who after a physical 
examination is judged to be physically unfit to perform the 
work in which he or she expects to be employed. 

One of the chief difficulties in enforcing the former com- 
pulsory education law has been that of obtaining documen- 
tary proofs of age. In many states there was not until 
quite recently any attempt made to keep a record of vital 
statistics and it is next to impossible to procure a birth 
-certificate for any one who might have been born in such 
states or in some of the European and Asiatic countries. 
This has been a perplexing problem in this state for many 
years because of the cosmopolitan nature of its population. 
The new law provides definitely for all cases where no 
documentary proof of age can be obtained by providing 
for a physical examination to be made of the child for 
whom an “age and schooling” certificate is desired, by two 
physicians officially designated by the Board of Education 
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of the school district in which such child resides, who shall 
certify as to whether the child is in their opinion over four- 
teen years of age. In case there is a disagreement between 
the two physicians the child must be directed to appear for 
examination by a third physician and the concurring opin- 
ions of two physicians shall be sufficient evidence of the 
age of said child. Another splendid provision of the new 
law is that which provides that every child between the 
ages of seven and sixteen years must attend day school reg- 
ularly unless he shall have obtained an “age and schooling” 
certificate and in addition thereto is regularly and lawfully 
employed. 

To carry out the latter part of this provision, blank forms 
will be provided upon which the prospective employer of 
any child will be compelled to certify his or her willingness 
to employ such child and also to agree to notify the Board 
of Education whenever such child shall for any reason 
leave his or her employ. This ‘‘employer’s certificate” must 
be placed on file by the officer issuing the “age and school- 
ing’’ certificate before such “age and schooling”’ certificate 
shall be issued. With this provision properly enforced the 
attendance department of every school district of the state 
should be able to keep track of every child in the district 
until such child becomes sixteen years of age. 

In order to provide for a uniform enforcement of this 
law throughout the state the appointment of a suitable num- 
ber of qualified persons to act as attendance officers is 
made compulsory for every school district in the state and 
all blank forms to be used in connection with its enforce- 
ment must be provided by the State Board of Education. 

I am of the opinion that this is a-fair and enforcable 
law and that its proper enforcement will greatly reduce 
the per cent. of illiteracy said to exist in this state. 

An effort will be made during the next session of the 
Legislature to procure the enactment of a child labor law 
covering the employment of children which will be in en- 
tire consonance with this law. 

One hundred twenty-five (125) boys were recommended 
by principals for transfer to ungraded schools during the 
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year. Seventy-five (75) were so transferred, thirty-nine 
(39) were either placed on trial at the school from which 
they were recommended or transferred to another graded 
school, six (6) entered parochial or private schools, and 
five (5) were exempted from further attendance because 
they were past sixteen years of age. 

The wisdom of building separate special school houses for 
the accommodation of the ungraded classes has been fully 
demonstrated during this second year of their existence, for 
as a result they have been able to care for a considerably 
larger number of boys. They have also returned a much 
greater number back to the regular graded schools who 
were placed in graded classes and whose conduct has been 
excellent. 

I would respectfully call attention to the need of another 
ungraded school in the district north of Central Avenue and 
west of High Street in which can be housed the present 
Academy Street Ungraded Class. The physical conditions 
under which this class is conducted are anything but ideal 
and a change to a well appointed school house like Ungraded 
Schools Nos. 1 and 2 would result in much greater efficiency. 

I note that the state law which gives authority for the 
establishment of these schools calls them “special grade” 
schools, and I would respectfully suggest that the name 
of these schools be changed to accord with the law. 

One hundred twenty-six (126) cases of suspended pupils 
were investigated by the Supervisor of Attendance during 
the year. Of this number one hundred eleven (111) were 
boys and fifteen (15) were girls. The boys were dis- 
posed of as follows: ninety-four (94) were returned on trial 
to the school from which they were suspended or were 
transferred to other graded schools, eleven (11) were trans- 
ferred to ungraded schools, two (2) moved out of the 
city, one (1) was released because he was over the com- 
pulsory school age, and one (1) was sent to the House of 
Detention. Two (2) cases were received too late to be dis- 
posed of before the close of the school year. Twelve (12) 
girls were allowed to return on trial at their own school or 
were transferred to other graded schools, one (1) girl en- 
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tered a parochial school, one (1) was found to be too ill 
to attend school, and one (1) was sent to the State Home for 
Girls by the Judge of the Juvenile Court. 

This department has been seriously handicapped during 
the year because of inability to place boys in the Newark 
Parental School (City Home). The crowded conditions at 
the Parental School caused the Board of Trustees to refuse 
to receive boys during periods of from two to three months 
at a time. It can be readily seen that without this institu- 
tion in which to place boys who should not be left in their 
home environment, it has been well nigh impossible to 
secure the best results. In this connection I desire to call 
attention to a law which was enacted at the last session of 
the Legislature which provides that the Board of Education 
of any school district in this state “may establish and main- 
tain a special school of instruction for the purpose of 
restraining, instructing, and caring for dependent and de- 
linquent children under sixteen years of age. . . Such spec- 
ial school shall receive, restrain, and instruct dependent and 
delinquent children, and children under the age of sixteen 
years who shall be habitual truants, or habitually insubor- 
dinate, incorrigible, or disorderly during their attendance 
at school who may be committed to such school by any court 
for the trial of juvenile offenders.” This law provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of just such a school as 
the Parental School (City Home) in this city, the only dif- 
ference being that the school provided for by this law is 
owned, maintained, and managed by the Board of Educa- 
tion while the Parental School in this city is owned and 
managed by a separate Board of Trustees and is not legally 
connected in any way with the Board of Education. 

This law would seem to allow the Board of Education to 
take over by purchase or otherwise the present Parental 
School from the city and to conduct it as an integral part 
of the school system. The chief argument for so doing | 
would be the saving of expense to the city for the reason that 
if the school was operated by the Board of Education, the 
state would pay its proportion of the maintenance as it 
does in case of the regular public schools. For example the 
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State Board of Education would undoubtedly appropriate 
the same amount toward the yearly salary of each instructor 
employed at this school as is appropriated toward the sal- 
ary of each teacher in the regular public schools and would 
allow the proportionate daily rate for the attendance of each 
child while in the parental school. I can only estimate the 
amount which might be received from the state but it would 
seem to be something over five thousand dollars per year. 

Although the present management of the School is very 
efficient and the results attained are excellent it would never- 
theless seem that such a school should be under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Education as a regular part of the 
public school system. 

There has been very little trouble with the enforcement 
of the newsboy ordinance during the year. One (1) news- 
boy only has been summoned to court for its violation. This 
boy’s badge and permit were suspended for a short time 
and the lesson seemed to be an effective one. 

A survey of the conditions under which newsboys work 
in a number of cities in the state including Newark was 
made by the National Child Labor Committee during Jan- 
uary of this year. 

I am very happy to be able to state that the investigators 
who made the survey in Newark reported that they found 
conditions regarding the employment of newsboys very 
satisfactory in this city and that they were able to find but 
two (2) boys who were violating the newsboy ordinance. 
This is particularly gratifying when the fact that there are 
nearly one thousand (1,000) licensed newsboys working in 
this city is taken into consideration. . 

I give below a tabulated summary of the work of the 
department during the entire school year. 


No. of cases of truancy reported by principals of public 


BeTIND SEO et gta eia ae eI aN LUO igterayS os hwae As eae Saas 22 2,053 
No. of cases of absence reported by principals of public 

SEMIS a Pee oh oot Fes Pee OR IGs band eae ee SE eS 30,936 
No. of cases attending no school reported by principals of 

Ne CN ee oh cia eave haa hele Nic karate ems Bea Gas deeb 1,061 
No. of cases of truancy, etc., reported by principals of other 

SOU Sure ee ee es ee irae as ey Palade ov articles ole se C5 3,285 
No. of visits to public schools by attendance officers........ 8,760 
No. of visits to other schools by attendance officers......... 1,446 


No. of visits to homes by attendance officers............... 52,445 
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No.! of: legal notices sSeryed... <4. Ge te facets pea eee cin eramames 3,553 
No. of parents summoned to Criminal Court............... 1,197 
No. of parents and guardians prosecuted and convicted..... 36 
No. of pupils returned to public schools by attendance 
OLICETS ¢ tokgeer ce PET are Tae ath ae Doo Cite aoe naan 32,724 


No. of pupils returned to other schools by attendance officers 3,253 
No. of children found on the street and taken home by 


attendance Olicers sk. oe «oe re ee ethan DU ere ere ee ates 832 
No. of children found on the street and taken to school 

by/ attendancesspticerse so vi hik. goa hdecosetes ee cae Se eet Baas 1,451 
No. of transfer cards investigated by attendance officers. . 10,115 
No. of children over fourteen years of age who have applied 

for -certificates-of? exemptiOnec. osu - seen: caw Screw nae eae 2,285 
No. of cases of absence found to be caused by illness........ 13,508 
No. of cases of absence found to be.caused by lack of 

clothing seis, coc ons bes le BRR ee ee 1,348 
No. of boys recommended for transfer to ungraded schools 125 
No. of boys transferred to ungraded schools............... 75 
No. of boys recommended for commitment to Newark 

Paréental-Scuool’ = coc .acs ste cteeu so ce Me ae arene ise eee 26 
No. of boys recommended for commitment to State Home 


Lor Boys: iy ek - vise sc snyia wat nahh tas at cee 
No. of permits and badges issued to newsboys............. 189 


I desire to thank the Board of Education and the City 
Superintendent for their hearty support during the year, 
and to express my gratitude to the Principals of both pub- 
lic and parochial schools for the hearty co-operation which 
has made the excellent attendance of this year possible. I 
also desire to express my appreciation of the generous aid 
and co-operation extended to me by the Criminal Courts, the 
County Probation Department, and the Superintendent of 
the Newark Parental School. 


Respectfully subinitted, 


CHARLES A. MacCALL, 
Supervisor of Attendance 


Newark, August 4, I913. 
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CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 
Report of the Supervising Architect 


To the Board of Education: ; 


GENTLEMEN :—During the present year we have com- 
pleted additions to the Muller Street, Abington Avenue, 
Central Avenue, one section of the Newton Street, and the 
entire addition is anticipated to be completed in December ; 
just putting under roof the Burnet Street addition. ‘The 
South Side High School has just been accepted and will be 
occupied immediately. 

Some of the details concerning the above problems are in- 
teresting as in many cases these old schools have been very 
difficult to handle as the nucleus of a well-arranged build- 
ing. The old buildings have generally been designed with- 
out contemplating any additions and almost invariably in- 
volve extensive remodeling of the old work to make the new 
possible. 

At Miller Street the problem was fairly simple as the rear 
portion of the old building, containing eight class rooms, 
will undoubtedly remain for many years, but the front por- 
tion being very old will have soon outlived its usefulness 
and the new addition is arranged in anticipation of replacing 
it by continuing the new building with about 25 class rooms, 
thus crossing the entire property. The present new wing 
can also be extended toward Vanderpool Street, adding a 
dozen class rooms, thus the property would have a capacity 
of about 60 rooms. The roof of the new building is con- 
structed to receive a playground pavement when it is neces- 
sary to be used for this purpose. One of the interesting 
features of this building is the double staircase construc- 
tion of concrete where two complete stairs interlace with 
each other; one of the usual type opening into the building 
and separated from the corridors by metal and wire glass 
doors—for smoke protection in case of fire—the other stair- 
case is continuously open to the outside air and is reached 
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by a fire door from the corridor, making a most effective fire 
escape. In all but the most severe weather this latter stair- 
case can be used for general service in conjunction with the 
other stairs. The Auditorium, including the gallery, seats 
Vea | 

The Abington Avenue Addition, as stated in the budget, 
was to provide 12 new class rooms. This building has no 
gymnasium and the auditorium was on the third floor 
reached by two wooden staircases. It seemed desirable to 
bring the auditorium to the ground if possible, and the 
plans finally approved and from which the building was 
erected, divided the old auditorium into four large class 
rooms, which were of course very high and had insufficient 
window area; large skylights were placed on the left-hand 
side of the room and they counted with the windows per- 
fectly in giving a uniform lighting. These now seem to be 
the most cheerful class rooms in the building. By reason of 
the large saving in producing these four rooms at such low 
cost, it was found possible to construct a new auditorium 
near the ground level, giving a better room and very ample 
opportunity for escape in case of panic. Instead of produc- 
ing twelve class rooms we obtained fourteen, as the kin- 
dergarten is equivalent to two class rooms; the Cooking and 
Manual Training are each a class room in area and equip- 
ment; also provided a modern auditorium near the ground 
to supplant the old one. In addition to this we have con- 
verted one of the two old wooden staircases into fire stairs 
of concrete, separated from the corridor with the usual 
wire glass doors and sash. An old concrete staircase in 
the eastern end of the building was also separated from the 
corridors with a new wire glass partition. Pupils’ toilets on 
each floor, also two large teachers’ rooms with toilets. 
This work was accomplished by placing an addition on each 
end of the building. The Auditorium seats 600. 

The Central Avenue building is a very old structure and 
as it was required to add nine class rooms, an auditorium 
and gymnasium, it became necessary to cut out a central 
portion of the building where very unsatisfactory class 
rooms existed and by this arrangement we placed the 
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auditorium in the heart of the building with a gymnasium, 
directly above it. The new addition is fireproof. One old 
staircase has been reconstructed fireproof and wire glass 
doors placed so as to separate two other fireproof stairs 
from corridors. The auditorium will seat 530 —no gallery. 
The old toilets were removed from the yard and new toilets 
built in the addition. 

The Newton Street Addition is very much larger than the 
others, where the appropriation called for twenty-six class 
rooms, auditorium and gymnasium. The central portion 
of the old building was built in 1872, and the property 
extending through to the street in the rear, it seemed wise 
to abandon the oldest part of the building for class room 
use as the windows were so small, and arrange to occupy this 
section with offices, teachers’ rooms, physician’s room, stor- 
age rooms, etc. The new construction has provided twenty- 
six class rooms, a manual training room and cooking room— 
two more rooms than required by appropriation. The 
auditorium, with a gallery on three sides, accommodates 921. 
The gymnasium, directly above the auditorium, is very large 
and is so arranged that this room is accessible from two 
staircases without permitting a circulation through the bal- 
ance of the building. Separate playgrounds for boys and 
girls are provided on the roof, each with its own toilet. Two 
staircases extend to the roof. A new type of roof: pave- 
ment was laid here consisting of small slate tiles embedded in 
hot asphalt on top of the waterproofing, producing a large 
saving over the former method of protecting the water- 
proofing with a 6x9 terra cotta tile 1” thick laid in cement. 
A new type of stair construction was designed for this work 
which we believe will accomplish results in case of fire, 
equal to the open staircase at Miller Street, the arrange- 
ment being to place windows in these stairs which will 
automatically open with the ringing of the fire gongs, thus 
allowing the smoke to have free exit and avoid its accumu- 
lating in the stairs. The staircase, meantime, has been 
placed with its back toward the corridor instead of facing 
the corridor and is made accessible to the corridor by a 
passage at one side so that the smoke accumulated in a 
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corridor following the natural line of draught through the 
passage will go out the open windows rather than turn and 
go back into the stairs. This.staircase will thus be an effic- 
ient fire stairs in emergency and yet always be in service as 
a pupils’ staircase and heated at the normal temperature of 
the building, in direct contrast with the one at Miller Street, 
which is open to the weather at all times. 

The Burnet Street Addition comprises only an auditorium 
opening from the first floor with a gymnasium in the base- 
ment. The seating capacity of the auditorium is 1,032 on 
one floor; there is no gallery. 

The South Side High School, just ready for occupancy, 
photographs of which accompany this report, is calculated to 
accommodate 1,200 pupils. The auditorium will seat 1,200. 
A large gymnasium is provided, also a spacious lunch room 
with complete kitchen equipment. The property slopes 
sharply to the rear, thus the building is but two stories on 
the main front and five on the rear. The roof provides a 
very large recreation ground and the top tiers of the audi- 
torium gallery open directly out on the roof. The exterior 
of the building is of a vari-colored, low priced red brick, laid 
with large joints; trim of a light colored mat-glazed terra 
cotta. The tiles on the tower domes are green, yellow and 
white. 

The Department has taken particular pleasure in de- 
signing the sunken garden for the Normal School and the 
success of the garden, even though but a few months old, 
has been favorably commented upon by many. ‘The original 
scheme, as stated in the previous report, was to make use of 
the natural ravine through the property by laying out a 
sunken garden between the main thoroughfare and the 
building. After planning the work we secured the assist- 
ance of Mr. H. A. Caparn, a landscape architect, to aid in 
the selection of shrubbery and planting for the flower 
beds; the latter to be of direct benefit to the botany class 
of the school. It is expected that the garden will become 
more attractive with each year of growth, and the young 
lady students have already found the five or six hundred 
feet of brick paths around the flower beds to be an enjoy- 
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able place of exercise during lunch hour—the garden direct- 
ly adjoins the lunch room. 

We have an addition to build to the West Side School and 
that is the first time the Department adds to one of its | 
own buildings. This addition will contain twenty class 
rooms and will double the capacity of the school. It was 
originally contemplated that a future addition would con- 
tain sixteen class rooms, making the rear symmetrical with 
the front, but the lack of symmetry produced by the twenty 
rooms will not be offensive in appearance. 

The appropriation requires an addition of nine rooms to 
the Hawthorne Avenue School but it is found that two 
more rooms can be secured on the ground floor, thus in- 
creasing the capacity to eleven rooms, which we believe 
will come within the available money. 

The North Seventh Street addition is required to con- 
tain twelve class rooms, auditorium and gymnasium. This 
is being designed to adjoin the Sixth Street end of the 
building with the gymnasium floor slightly below the ground 
and the auditorium level with the first floor. The auditorium 
will have a capacity of about 780, with sufficient height in 
the room to provide for a future gallery. 

The Thirteenth Avenue addition is to contain eighteen 
class rooms, an auditorium and gymnasium, and will be 
placed on newly acquired property in the northwest angle 
of the square, thus the building will form a large hollow 
square around a large open playground; the auditorium will 
open at the grade level on the Norfolk Street side, with the 
gymnasium directly above the auditorium. An unfortunate 
floor level condition between two portions of the existing 
building will make it necessary to reconstruct the corridor 
floors of one short wing to avoid a great amount of stair 
climbing in the building when completed. This is not a seri- 
ous matter in construction costs, however. This addition 
will complete a building of fifty-nine class rooms built in 
seven different sections during the last twenty-six years. 

The addition to Lafayette Street is another instance of 
adding to a building originally planned by the Department, 
and again we are varying from the original intention, making 
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the addition larger than was at first contemplated. This 
illustrates the difficulty of planning with any degree of 
certainty for future additions of definite capacity, for as 
the time arrives a much larger capacity is invariably found 
necessary. This building will also be unsymmetrical but 
quite satisfactory. It is also contemplated that if in the 
future it develops that a large addition to this building will 
be needed, the present scheme can be continued indefinitely, 
forming a large hollow square. The gymnasium in this 
building will be on the roof opening onto a large roof 
playground. . 

The Oliver Street Addition is to supplant the oldest por- 
tion of the present building and will provide twenty class 
rooms, and an auditorium to be used also as a gymnasium. 
This being an interior property, a plan has been adopted to 
build directly on the east and west lines and facing the class 
rooms toward a large open court which looks upon the street 
and these class rooms will be more quiet than if they faced 
directly on the street. The building will be U-shaped in 
form above the first story, the auditorium filling the square 
in the basement and first story. ‘Two sides of the U-form 
will be completed now, with the provision for the third side 
to be carried out with a future appropriation as the -require- 
ments demand. 

The South Market Street Addition and the new building 
in the Seventh Avenue district have not been sufficiently de- 
termined upon to describe at this writing. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ERNEST F. GUILBERT, 


Supervising Architect 


Report of Supervising Engineer 


To the Board of Education: 

GENTLEMEN :—The policy of the Engineering Division of 
the Construction Department, during the past year, as in 
previous years, has been toward the standardization of en- 
gineering work, and the development and improvement of 
new ideas in this work, wherever same would result in 
economy and efficiency. 

After considerable investigation, a new type of fan has 
been adopted, whereby a large percentage of the power cost 
for ventilation will be saved. 

The efforts which we have been making to secure a better 
type of electric power service, have also born fruit with the 
result that the noisy single phase motors are being kept out 
of most of the new schools. The adoption of a new type of. 
more sanitary lavatory has also proven satisfactory. 

A great deal of investigation into the operation of the 
new plants already installed, has been carried on as a basis 
for further improvements in future work and to prove 
the value of existing methods. 

The department has also been engaged in the develop- 
ment of several new schemes, namely, the better distribu- 
tion of air used for ventilation, better economy in power, 
improved urinal construction, etc. | 


JANITORS 


During the past year, special effort was made to further 
improve the janitor service. 

As in previous years, lectures were delivered with dis- 
cussions at the meetings of the Janitor’s Association, and 
the janitors were encouraged in visiting each others’ school 
in order not only to learn, but to offer suggestions to their 
fellow members. 
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REPAIR DEPARTMENT 


In last year’s report reference was made to certain data 
on the mechanical equipment of school buildings, that was 
being gathered and tabulated. This work was completed 
during the past summer, and two volumes of such tabu- 
lated data were submitted to the Building Committee. The 
value of this data has already proven itself, as we have 
found it of incalculable worth when contemplating additions 
to older school buildings. 

Following are appended two tables showing the work 
done by the Engineering Division of the Repairing Depart- 
ment for the year July Ist, 1912, to July Ist, 1913. 

Table No. 1 shows repairs by contractors, done on orders 
issued by this department. 

Table No. 2 shows repairs by the Repair Department. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE W. KNIGHT, 


Supervising Engineer 
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TABLE NO. 1 SHOWING COST OF REPAIRS MADE 
BY CONTRACTORS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 


SCHOOLS 
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* The column headed Repairs includes Plumbing and Electrical Work. 


TABLE NO. 2 SHOWING COST OF REPAIRS MADE 
BY REPAIR DEPARTMENT FOR THE SCHOOL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1913 
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Cost of Repairs 


Repairs: 


Heating | *Repairs 
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/ 4,20 42..72 4 
| 26.25 3.93 3 
139.42 71.00 | 16 
43.65 88.95 | 18 
57.47 191.13} 23 
88.16 305.43 | 32 

5.04 44.89 6 

78.17 68.64 | 19 

eo nie 83.00 | 4 
11.70 98.44 | 9 

Cur Sikes 47.34 5 
242.25 29.35 | 12 

| 36.41 291.04 | 19 
| 9.45 17.54 6 
| 8.74 243.99 | 14 
| 2.53 86.02 | 9 
86.42 141.84 | 15 

| 68.03 43.40 6 
Se ee | 40.63 | 2 

4) ae 4 a ei Pages State SE AE | bs. 
4,20 31.85 4 
| ejas ilae a as Soar 
ee a Saee 6.85 1 
T0005 Wi 2 eon 

nie. 5 ee 7.56 1 

[ppm ie! | 7.56 | 1 


| $3,016.17 | $7,387.47 | 761 


$ 181.26 


153.05 
36.76 
162.03 
446.44 
191.94 
424.74 
340.08 
343 .82 


$10,403.64 


*'The column headed Repairs includes Plumbing and Electrical Work. 


DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, 
Staten Notiiall cents oe)ststers We spader! Walhis.o.%,..06% 
Harringers (igh. 2... 5 Wayland FE. Stearns.... 
Central C. & M. T PELInH ta VVine, | WW SCTLCE. seis ape et #0 
East Side C. & M. T. H’h | Eli Pickwick, Jr........ 
OULD OIG: Fight... a cele= = Thomas F. Kennedy. . : 
Abington Avenue....... GharlesyE.  Rebereceis fas 
Alexander Street....... Evan D. Edwards...... 
Bett eotreets cee. sos ale cs John M. Gibbs...... pine A 
Avon Avenue.......... Walter W. Shaffer...... 
Belmont Avenue........ Glhiasy Elbe Gleason=s/r..- 
Bervenseotreetens sor. «c1e% Morris Bamberger...... 
Bilitm Street som ack so se eXenold  \Vioretsawse de eae 
Bricemstreetia..... + steeeite Ke See Blaltewctice cosets. 
Bitanetiotreetas. «sec Bran ke Hum El ansottcre sip ieie 
@aniden Street. <.. 6 «tees Eloy tell ae lticketoncec seit. 
Central Avenue....... We Hee Gus IIT Ervine Severe, aoregers 
Charlton “Street......3.. ae Cow M clraury oes. os 
@hestnut sotrecta. wv accete Lip PeIneKen er o> « 
(Slevelaticlartrs co acvels cures ee Dae CEIEICLIL Z 5.2/5: cloves 
Kighteenth Avenue...... | 5. Ervin Manness...... 


Elizabeth Avenue....... 
lhiot Street. o6 006 ota.» 
Fifteenth Avenue....... : 
Fourteenth Avenué...... 
Franklin 
Hat ge LACE. «5% vcr, « 
i awicitis7 Street... s.s 0. ores 
Hawthorne Avenue..... 
Lafayette Street........ 
Lawrence Street........ 
Lincoln 
Madison 
Market, sotrect..... sie stetee.s 
RI lete Str COUcsrccesicies aie 
Monmouth Street....... 
Montgomery 
Morton obteetien +1666 oss 
Newton 
North Seventh Street.. 
Clie “Streeticte y sfc as 
Park Avenue (Dayton). 
Peshine 


cee eee eee eee eee 


eos ree eee ereee 


eee ee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Roseville 
Seventh Avenue........ 
SOIpiee: DUreet ars cs «6 alec sts 
South Eighth Street.... 
South Market Street.... 
South Tenth Street..... 
Siatee streetn. ssa severe te 


Minne hes Place... ete 
SISSEXt VENUE <2. oc clas 
Thirteenth Avenue...... 
DVeni ist i eetas it asia ses 
AT Wag oft oo RST Yo ol AE a Oe 
Washington Street...... 
Waverly Avenue........ 
NVEDSLEPB ie uc itiejeie «fs Boe 0 
WOES aL USS Vaio ie ee ee ee 
Academy St. Ungraded.. 
Boye: eindustrial. iss as 
SGC Se laces acta. foeii este 
Elizabeth Av. Open Air. 
AMES tLLeeL acs, bile ee’. 
Lingraded: “No. lites. i. 
Wineraded Nia: 2. 1% os ei 


Alexander J. Glennie... 
Chas. Grant Shaffer.... 
Corliss F. Randolph..... 
ge lost Wenwilligericdt.. ct 
A Se Gee balcOmMas wenie wea.s 
Piredteav se POs cn setts os 
Raymond B. Gurley..... 
R. MacDonald*>-. 
George R. Pinkham..... 
lovechrlle SE Wis Ebacerd Kae ar 
Gray M..Moreland...... 
Samuel H. MclIlroy..... 
Martitiedysme OX ence oe oe 
Alexander J. Glennie... 
Wide Ate Dousallae. otc 
Thomas K. McClelland.. 
Otte schniilte in. cit sais 
Chard em Daw OW EStCitcns ere 
Theres aCollard' eas ae seuss 
WeseAléred = Wilsotieesss os 
Seosoriser Clarice: seers 
Sasieouisest@lark.ceene ss 


Harold. H, Phillips: ...:.. 
Walter J. Greene....... 
Brasilcmbap leads meta chee, ae 
Wm. B. Hoenemann.... 
Stephen B. Gilhuly..... 
Arnold: eV Oget. s\ taur. dirs se 
Walter J. Greene....... 
Clinton D. Brownell.... 
Charles. Grant Shaffer... 
James ‘Eggenberger...... 
Miaetii pt ee CO aa wr etaty tate 
Saghanniey Carter. ¢ .adee. 
Warren QO. Hager....... 
Hatry. F. Stautier. 3; 
KatlG, Schmidt:....%.: 
Geo. I. Brinkerhoff..... 
Barks Monaghan. ssa. ssl 
Eel Bre Fecal YY Via yore 
Tass eee DOU ata ei. srs 
Meta bo Anderson...... 
Viennhasy comps ae... s 
RACE) Le PV TAS OE re oes 
Ella A. Benkert........ 
Mrs. Mary FE. Gorman.. 


ADDRESS 


217 Belleville Ave. 

128 Lincoln Ave. 

62% Nelson Place . 
624 Ridge St. ; 

255 Grafton Ave. 

7 Seymour St., Montclair 
225 Smith St. 

tO) Bast=Park= St: 

656 Parker St. 

555 Summer Ave. 

43 Ingraham Place 

115 Florence Av., Irving’n 
524 Ridge St. 

141 Heller Parkway 

411 Richmond Ave., S. O. 
10 Irving Pl, Summit 
42 So. Maple Av., E. O. 
13 Clinton Place 

70ENow otheoteEe Os 
625 Mt. Prospect Ave. 
62 Mapes Ave. 

18 Hedden Terrace 

76 South 10th St. 

194 South 6th St. 

167 Mt. Prospect Ave. 
Soe couth Oth wot 

40 Park Ave., E. O. 

95 Renner Ave. 

22 W. Kinney St. 

141 Heller Parkway 

28 Delaware Ave., S. O. 
64 Van Ness Place 

320 Clifton Ave. 

62 Mapes Ave. 
Maplewood, N. J. 

35 Treacy Ave. 

160° Ward Piss. 0: 
833 De Graw Ave. 

280 Summer Ave. 
Dunellen, N. J. 

11 Miller St. 

11 Miller St. 

53 South St. 

31 Grace St., Bloomfield 
252 North 11th St. 

909 South 17th St. 

264 South 8th St. 

565 High St. 

115 Florence Av., Irv’on 
252 North 11th St. 

148 Delavan Ave. 

18 Hedden Terrace 

25 North Sixth st. 

320 Clifton Ave. 
SsmParkust. 

81 Sterling Ave., S. O. 
55 South 10th St. 

19 Farley -Ave. 

301 Woodside Ave. 

349 South 11th St. 

729 Ridge St. 

21 Heller Parkway 

52 Washington $q., N.Y. 
Freehold, N. J. 

1086 Broad St. 

830 South 13th St. 

309 Belleville Ave. 
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EVENING.SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Principal (i: ssi aaisaerae arse io a a ceeeeee $4.00 per evening 

ASSiStan tvs. tates cn Senet ates tage a serra te 2 Okage z 
HIGH. SCHOOLS 

Pring pads) 2 Ase a Age Set gtn cette emer ae $5.00 per evening 

A SSiStarit \ Stpremn 2 banc ten, Gace Seer unm e A Ghee # 


FAWCETT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Principal te ce eee EE eae Rate $2,000.00 per year 
FirstcAssistantnjoca mos er are ee ee $4.50 per evening 
ASsistanits sar aaeste ee $3.00 and $3.50 and 4.00 “* ae 
BOYS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
Principal gh nat ona et oot eee ee eee $5.00 per evening 
Assistants c2 ao Gt Pie eee ae OO was e 
SPECIAL | 

Mantial Draining 2 nts Gn os $3.00 and $3.50 per evening 
COOK Ing Ma eee fer Tihs atta eee SOs 2 

DS CWHiG toe tae tee eteiuat ae ae 3.00. “ _ 
mtenootaph ye. Sh. yok ghee ee see ee A300 uae 73 
Pra witie eae ar eg ara ee 3.00 Sie aie 

SUBSTITUTES 

High Schpoleindle ss tc ison eee eee $4.00 per day 
High; School—femiale serve ae ae 2. O02 iasraee 


Grammar and Primary Departments, 

eee $2.00, $2.50 and 3.00 
Evening High School.......... Salary of regular teacher 
Evening School :.....: es oe Salary of regular teacher 


ee cc 


1. Principals of schools containing thirty-five (35) 
classes or over, who are not now receiving the maximum 
schedule salary, shall receive in addition to the regular 
schedule increase of $r00., a bonus of $100. each year until 
the maximum salary is reached. (September 1, 1912.) 

2. Head Assistants and First Assistants, teaching classes 
of the highest grade, shall receive $100. additional while 
teaching such grade. 
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3. Kindergarten Assistants—Same schedule as Assist- 
ants, except that the maximum shall be $1,050. 


4. Clerks of schools containing thirty-five (35) classes 

or over shall be placed on the same salary schedule as 
_ Assistants and Kindergarten Directresses, with a maximum 
of $1,100. (September 1, 1912.) 


5. Clerks of schools containing from 30 to 35 pacers 
to be placed on the same salary schedule as Assistants 
and Kindergarten Directresses, but with a maximum of 
$1,000. (September 1, 1913.) 

6. Head Teachers of Ungraded Schools having two or 
more assistants and who are required to be on duty during 
the noon hour to prepare and serve lunch—Maximum in- 
crease from $1,600 to $1,700. (September 1, 1912.) _ 


7. Assistant in Ungraded School and Head Teacher of 
Cooking—$1oo. in addition to schedule salary as assistant. 


8. In all cases of promotion of teachers to higher posi- 
tions, they shall be advanced to the next higher salary grade. 


g. All teachers must serve three years as temporary 
teacher, upon the completion of which, if satisfactory, they 
shall enter upon the first year of the permanent grade. 


10. All increases of salary under this schedule shall be 
based upon merit and efficiency to be ascertained so far as 
practicable from the official records of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Such increases shall be recommended by the Super- 
intendent and approved by the appropriate committee. The 
following to be effective February 1, 1908: In all cases 
where teachers, principals, or supervisors have failed by 
reason of unsatisfactory service to receive their stated 
annual increase of salary, such teacher, principal, or super- 
visor after three successive years of satisfactory service sub- 
sequent to the date of the salary increase being with- 
held, shall be recommended for advance in salary to such 
grade as such teacher, principal, or supervisor would be 
entitled to receive provided advance in salary had not been 
so withheld. 


11. ‘Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough 
or other excused absence for a period in the aggregate not 
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longer than two months in any one year shall not suffer 
thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 
gerade. | 

12. No special salary now paid shall be reduced by 
reason of this schedule. 


SCHEDULE OF JANITORS’: SALARIES. 
Effective March 1, Ig1t. 
For each class room up to 8 class rooms, | 
INCHUSIVES LF ieee Weer AAD Pere ee $7.25 per room 
For-éachzadditional-classrootns. 2 =. a. 2 OOF Fens 
For assembly rooms and gymnasium, $2.00 per C. sq. yds. 
of floor area. 


FOreCOUries. cork ek ieee: oe eens 2.30-per: CRScaarre 
Porisidewalcne. wy a4: pee eae ee LIS Se ee 
Hor-one boiletsOr eqttal.. seem eee L725 
For each additional boiler, or equal... 5.75 
For-each ventilating systems... 36. 5.75 


Effective September I, 19IT. 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Ten dollars ($10) per month plus one and 50/100 dollars 
($1.50) per month for each room in use. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Three dollars ($3) per term for each room used. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


Fifteen dollars ($15) per term plus three dollars ($3) 
for each room used. 


ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 


Permanent 


Temp. |-— = 
Ist Yr) |-2d Yro - 3d Yous) 4th Yrs (othr shee 


Supervisor of 


Attendance ............. ‘$2,000 $2,100 |$2,200 $2,800 $2,400 |........... $2,500 
Attendance Officers: 

Mile? ea ee ee Pe SOU L000 1, 10G pee 314i ee ee toe eer 1,200 

Females 27 ier. i U0 teen Ch ra oUUr ae ack hope eae cecaeaete 900 


No promotion or advance in the salary of any employee 
affected by this schedule shall be made except upon recom- 
mendation of the head of the department and with the approval 
of the eae es 


ree Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
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